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WAS LONG AGO, WHEN 
THE WORLD WAS SO 
YOUNG THAT PEACE 
MEANT LITTLE MORE 
THAN A BREATHING-SPELL 
between battles. 

At the royal farm of Augvaldsnes, in Nor- 
way, King Olaf Haraldsson sat at an Easter 
feast with his men. 

Right and left on either hand the long tables 
stretched away, cleared of all their bounty, save 
two lines of brimming ale-horns. Down the 
middle of the hall fires burned brightly, flush- 
ing the delicate faces of the women on the 
cross-benches, sending the golden light higher 
—higher—until every shield upon the tapes- 
tried wall flashed back an answer. Overhead, 
through the smoke-holes between the sooty 
rafters, shone the still white stars. 

“So, it may be, the eyes of angels look down 
upon our earthly pastimes,’ King Olaf said 
thoughtfully, and his stern face softened with 
the satisfaction he had in a scene of such or- 
derly good-cheer. Rolling his ale on his tongue, 
he settled himself to listen to a man who had 
just risen from a place on the left of the high- 
seat. 

Thorer Sel was the man’s name, and he was 
the bailiff that had this royal farm of Augvalds- 
nes under his management. As he stood now, a 
showy figure in the firelight, he would have 
been good to look at if his eyes had not been 
shifty and his mouth coarsely overbearing. He 
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smiled jeeringly at the man who had addressed 
him. 

“So you want to know what took place be- 
tween me and your friend, Sigurd Asbiornsson, 
do you?” he asked. 

“If you will,” the man on the bench an- 
swered. “I was away on a Viking voyage last 
summer when it happened.” 

Next above this man on the bench sat a tall 
broad-shouldered young fellow with a frank 
comely face and the air of one amiably used to 
having his own way. He was the son of King 
Olaf’s most powerful vassal, and his name was 
Erling Erlingsson. Now, suddenly, he, too, 
spoke up. 

“I, also, would like to hear that story. If it is 
true, as I have heard it, then are you the only 
man in the world who has ever made Sigurd 
Asbiornsson bow his neck.” 

Thorer Sel threw him a glance over his 
shoulder. 

“I forgot that it would not sit comfortably 
in your ears,” he said. “It had slipped my mind 
that the Halogalander is your Kinsman.” 

“Kinsman or not, I like to see justice done to 
men of courage,” young Erlingsson answered. 
“I say, in the presence of everybody, that Sig- 
urd Asbiornsson is one of the bravest men that 
ever drew sword or breath.” 

“The story will show,” Thorer Sel said mock- 
ingly, and began forthwith. 

“To start at the beginning, Sigurd Asbiorns- 
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son is the man who came down here from the 
north and bought corn and malt to carry home 
for the entertaining of his friends, though it 
was well known to him that because of the bad 
seasons, King Olaf had forbidden that any 
meal should be carried out of the south of the 
country. Dauntless as I am wont, I went down 
where he had put in under the island for the 
night and stripped him of his cargo and his fine 
embroidered sail, and drove him home in dis- 
grace—all in the manner which I will truth- 
fully relate.” 

“IT have seen that you have his sail in your 
possession,” Erling said slowly, “but only he 
could convince me that you got it without a 
trick, if you got it against his will.” 

That was not a bad guess, since the only 
cause to which the bailiff owed his success was 
his forethought in providing himself with sixty 
men, as against Sigurd Asbiornsson’s twenty, 
and in falling upon him at the moment when he 
and his crew were dressing after a morning 
swim and stood utterly defenseless against at- 
tack. But a guess is only a guess—and no one 
stood up to confirm it. 

“The story will show,” sneered Thorer Sel, 
and proceeded to tell it at great length, with 
less and less regard for the truth. 

He drew it out so long that many of the 
feasters tired of him and began talking among 
themselves ; but four people continued to listen 
attentively. One was the Viking who had asked 
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for the tale. Another was Erling, ominously 
fingering his sword-hilt. A third was a young 
girl sitting among the matrons on the cross- 
bench —a beautiful girl who bore her small 
fair head with brave dignity. The fourth was 
a strange man in poor attire who had come 
in unnoticed among the servants that were 
fetching fresh supplies of ale. 


The stranger listened the most keenly of all 
—it almost seemed as if the bailiff might have 
felt him hanging on the words. Step by step, he 
was drawn forward until only a space of bare 
table lay between him and the story-teller. 

He was a tall man with mighty girth of chest 
and limb. For all that he wore a shabby hat and 
held a hay-fork in his hand, he did not carry 
himself like a churl. As he moved from the 
shadow of the last pillar into the firelight, the 
girl on the cross-bench stifled an exclamation, 
and her cheeks went white as the linen before 
her. 

“Astrid, my friend, what ails you?” the 
housewife beside her asked kindly. : 

A woman on the matron’s other side admon- 
ished her with with a nudge. 

“Have you forgot,” she whispered, “that As- 
biornsson wooed her before her father married 
her to Hall the Wealthy? Naturally she would 
be troubled at hearing him ill-spoken of.” 

Then both forgot her and their gossip and all 
else. 
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“How did Sigurd behave when you unloaded 
his vessel?” the Viking had just inquired. 

And the bailiff had answered brazenly: 
“When we were discharging the cargo, he bore 
it tolerably, though not well; but when we took 
the sail from him, he wept.” 

They were the last words Thorer Sel spoke 
on earth. While they were still on his lips, the 
stranger cleared the table at a bound. There 
was a flaming of warrior-scarlet from under 
homespun gray, a hiss of steel, the sound of a 
blow—and then the whole room seemed turn- 
ing scarlet, and the head of Thorer Sel rolled 
on the table before the king. 

“Sigurd!” the girl on the cross-bench cried 
piercingly. 

“Sigurd!” shouted young Erlingsson, leap- 
ing to his feet. 

After that, it was hard to tell what anyone 
said. Pushing forward in obedience to an awful 
gesture from King Olaf, guards laid hold of 
Sigurd Asbiornsson and hurried him from the 
hall, and thralls came running with towels and 
water and a board. While some took up what 
lay heavily among the reeds of the floor, others 
spread fresh linen, and still others removed the 
bespattered mantle from the king’s shoulders. 
Only in one thing they all acted alike—no man 
raised his eyes to the king’s furious face. 

Of a different mettle was Erling Erlingsson. 
Coming back from the door through which the 
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guards had led his friend, he came straight up 
to the high-seat. 

“Lord,” he said, “I will pay the blood-money 
for your bailiff, so that my kinsman may retain 
life and limbs. All the rest do according to your 
pleasure.” 

King Olaf’s voice was very low. It was his 
way when his rage was highest. 

“Is it not a matter of death, Erling, when a 
man breaks the Easter peace, and breaks it in 
the king’s lodgings, and makes the king’s feet 
his execution-block? Though it may well be 
that it seems a small matter to you and your 
father!” His teeth showed through his quiet- 
ness. 

Erling tried his unpracticed tongue at en- 
treaty. 

“The deed is ill-done, Lord, in so far as it dis- 
pleases you, though otherwise done excellently 
well, But though it is so much against your 
will, yet may I not expect something for my 
services to you?” 

After a little, King Olaf said: 

“You have made me greatly indebted to you, 
Erling, but even for your sake I will not break 
the law nor cast aside my own dignity.” 

By a gesture he forbade a reply, and spoke 
on, asking what had been done with the mur- 
derer. 

“He sits in irons, upon the doorstep, with his 
guard,” Erling said, heavily. 
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Then he roused himself to ask one thing 
which he thought might not be denied him. 


“Lord, it is a year since I have seen him, and 
we have been blood-brothers since we were 
children. Give him into my charge this one 
night, and I will answer for him in the morn- 
ing.” 

After a long time, King Olaf said grimly: 

“It is true that to hang a man after sunset is 
called murder. Take him, then, for the rest of 
the night. But know for certain that your own 
life shall pay for it if he escape in any way.” 

“It must be as you will,” Erling answered, 
and went out of the feasting-hall that but a 
short while before had seemed to him a place of 
such good cheer. 

Upon the doorstep, ironed hand and foot, 
Sigurd Asbiornsson sat listening quietly to the 
excited expostulations of his guard. Now that 
the broad-brimmed hat had fallen off, it could 
be seen that there was nothing blood-thirsty in 
his handsome sun-browned face. Strong-willed 
and proud and hard, it might be, and yet in 
some fine curve of his mouth, some light of his 
fine gray eyes, lay that which won him un- 
sought, women’s trust and men’s love. He 
looked up with a smile to meet Erling’s trou- 
bled gaze. 

“Why take your failure so much to heart. 
comrade?” he remonstrated. “I came prepared 
to pay Olaf’s price. Stay here by me that we 
may at least have to-night together, for I sup- 
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pose he thinks too much of his wonderful laws 
to hang me before sunrise?” 

Nodding, Erling turned and spoke to one of 
the guards, who caught up a hammer and com- 
menced knocking the chains off the prisoner’s 
limbs with far greater alacrity than he had 
shown in putting them on. 

“What is the meaning of that?” Sigurd asked 
in surprise. 

“Olaf has given you into my charge until 
morning,” Erling explained briefly. 

For as long as the space between one breath 
and the next, the prisoner grew tense and alert. 

“What pledge did you give for my safety?” 
he asked quickly. 

Less quickly, Erling answered: “My own 
life.” 

The half-formed hope faded. Sigurd’s mighty 
frame relaxed. 

“IT give you thanks,” he said, and no more 
was spoken on the subject. 

One by one, the guards drifted back to the 
ale-horns, and the friends were left alone in the 
starlit silence of the courtyard. Suddenly, Er- 
ling laid hold of the great shoulders before him 
and shook him fiercely, while at the same time 
his fingers clung to them in a caress. 

“You madman,” he burst out, “could you not 
guess that I was going to kill him for you? Olaf 
dare not slay me—a fine would be the utter- 
most. What fiend possessed you! Did you im- 
agine Olaf loved you because you had always 
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defied his laws? You madman! Did you not 
know that I would do it for you?” 


“Would that have rubbed out my disgrace, if 
you had done it for me?” Sigurd asked quietly. 

He laid his hands on the other’s shoulders, 
and they stood breast to breast and eye to eye. 

“Come, come, kinsman, these are useless 
words; why waste breath on them? If you 
knew how Thorer Sel spoke to me that morning 
— spoke to me before my men!—and how the 
tale spread northward until churls that had 
never dared sneer behind my back before, 
taunted me to my face! No, no, it was the only 
way to do it, boldly and openly, with everyone 
looking on. Now I shall leave a clean name be- 
hind me. What more could I do if I lived to be a 
hundred?” 

Erling was silent; only, his hands that rested 
on his friend’s shoulders gripped and held them 
so that marks were left on the flesh, and the two 
men remained looking into each other’s eyes 
until a mist came between. 

Then, without speaking, they freed each 
other; and Sigurd said quickly: 

“One more thing lies on me to do. Will you 
help me?” 

“I trust there is killing in it,” Erling said 
through his teeth. 

“It is to get a message to Astrid, Gudbrand’s 
daughter.” 

Erling cried out in amazement: “The wife of 
Hall the Wealthy!” 
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“Hall the Wealthy has been dead two sea- 


sons.” 

But Erling exclaimed again. “Gudbrand’s 
daughter! Of whom you could not speak bitter 

words enough—even though you knew they 
would reach her ear!” 

“I spoke unfairly,” Sigurd said, flushing. 
“She sent me a token that I did not receive—I 
cannot tell you more. I do not ask now that she 
should stoop to see me herself, but if she would 
send some woman who has her confidence—if 
I could speak my message to her with the cer- 
tainty that it would come truthfully to Astrid’s 
ear—” His dark face flushed redder and redder 
in the moonlight, and he did not turn away to 
hide it. “It is the greatest service you could ren- 
der me, kinsman,” he finished. 

Stifling an impatient breath, Erling flung the 
end of his cloak over his shoulder and turned. 

“The sooner the better, then — before they 
are gone to bed. Wait in the herb-garden, yon- 
der. It is the spot where you will be the least 
liable to interruption.” 

Netted around with bare bushes and strewn 
underfoot with shriveled leaves, the herb-gar- 
den lay in desolation. Yet even here the slender 
sides of branches showed the swelling hopes of 
springtime. A thought came to Sigurd of the 

budding trees at home, and the harvest he 
would never reap; then he thrust it from him 
angrily, and strode up and down the pathway, 
waiting. 
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Three times the wind rustling through the 
bushes tricked him. But at last there was the 
ring of spurs on gravel, and Erling came out of 
the shadows, followed by a slender figure 
wrapped from head to foot in a hooded cloak of 
blue. 

Trying to guess which one of Astrid’s wo- 
men the silken folds hid, Sigurd stood gazing at 
her silently. She halted before him without 
speaking ; but Erling said shortly: 

“You have little enough time. I was only able 
to manage it because Gudbrand is still swilling 
drink in the hall. The instant I see his torch- 
bearers, I shall call you.” 

He disappeared again into the gloom that lay 
between them and the gate. 

Unconsciously, Sigurd’s glance must have 
followed him, for when it came back to the girl, 
she had answered the question in his mind. The 
blue hood was thrown back, and the moon 
shone on a small fair head, upborne with brave 
dignity, even while the lovely eyes and lips 
were tremulous. 

“Astrid!” he breathed. 

She returned his look with the grave steadi- 
ness that was a little pathetic in so young a girl. 

“For the second time I have lowered the 
point of my pride to you,” she said. “Are you 
going to make me sorry this time also?” 

He began to speak eagerly. It seemed that he 
would have caught her hands if he had dared. 
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“Astrid, I was not to blame! I beg you not to 
believe that I would slight a token from you 
who have always sat highest in my heart. The 
churl you gave your rune-ring to—he must 
have mislaid it, and then feared to give it to me 
when he found it afterwards. Not until this 
spring, when he died and his relation came 
upon it among his things and brought it to me, 
did I know that you had sent me a message of 
love after your father refused to bargain with 
me. Because I was not in the king’s service, 
Gudbrand was even disrespectful in his treat- 
ment of me. And the next month, I heard that 
you had married Hall. And I had had no fare- 
well from you. What could I think but that you 
had held me lightly, and lightly let me go? 
What else could I think?” 

“You could have remembered that I was 
helpless,” Astrid answered slowly. “Could I 
wed you against my father’s will? Could I hold 
back from marrying Hall, though he was in 
everything what I detested most?” 

She steadied her lip in her little white teeth. 


“You could have believed in me,” she said, 
“as I would have believed in you. Three seasons 
we had spoken and feasted and ridden together, 
and when had you ever found me changeable 
toward my friends, or greedy after gold? You 
could have believed in me.” 

“T ought to have believed,” Sigurd said hum- 
bly. 
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His face had grown white, as no man had 
ever seen it. Even when spurs clanked on the 
path, he stood before her helplessly. 


“I ought to have believed,” was all he could 
Say. 

Moving a step nearer, she laid her hands 
upon his breast and looked up at him with a 
little flickering smile. 

“You would have believed—if you had loved 
me as I loved you,” she said. 

She touched her finger to his lips, as he would 
have cried out. | 

“I do not think it is in your nature to feel 
much love for a woman, my friend. If you had 
not loved your own way better than me, would 
you not have entered the king’s service to win 
me, when only that lay between us? Your land 
—your chiefship over your men—the freedom 
to do as you pleased—all those you loved; and 
what was left over, you gave to me. It was not 
very much, was it? Yet perhaps it does not mat- 
ter, since I was so glad to get it.” 

Though her eyes were misty with tears, she 
held up her mouth to him bravely. 

“T give you thanks for telling me,” she whis- 
pered softly, when he had kissed her. 

As Erling’s voice sounded urgently, she drew 
her hood over her head and was gone. 

It was a soberly thoughtful man that was 
pacing the garden-paths when Erling came 
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back. They walked away the rest of the night in 
silence, while the moon went on in darkness, 
and the gray dawn which is neither light nor 
shadow spread coldly over the sky. 


It was this new expression which caught 
King Olaf’s eye, when he and his outlaw faced 
each other again. 

With the first burst of morning sunshine, the 
King came out of the hall on his way to mass, 
followed by the high-born people of his house- 
hold. Blinking laughingly in the dazzle, and 
drawing in great breathfuls of the fresh sweet 
air, the retinue made an odd contrast to the 
other group waiting on the doorstep—three 
swarthy thralls testing a coil of rope in their 
hairy fists, and Sigurd Asbiornsson once more 
ironed and guarded. 

King Olaf stopped abruptly. 

“How is it that things which I dislike are al- 
ways kept before my mind?” he demanded. 
“Why was he not put to death at sunrise?” 

The guard answered that the king had 
named no definite time, and they feared to mis- 
understand his will. 

“T have seldom heard a poorer excuse,” King 
Olaf returned coldly. 

But he did not make his will clearer. He re- 
mained scrutinizing the prisoner with a touch 
of uncertainty in his strongly marked brows. 
Fearless, Sigurd Asbiornsson looked, as al- 
ways, but for the first time that something 
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seemed gone from his boldness which had 
stirred the king’s temper against him. 

Olaf smiled slowly as a test came to his mind. 

“To please your friends, Sigurd,” he said, “I 
will make you an offer which you can do as you 
like about accepting. It is the law of the land 
that a man who kills a servant of the king shall 
undertake that man’s service, if the king will. 
Would you submit to that law, and undertake 
the office of bailiff which Thorer Sel had, if I 
gave you life and safety in return?” 


He gathered up his mantle to depart, as he 
concluded, so sure was he that his offer would 
be rejected. Of all the throng, from Gudbrand’s 
daughter to Erling, not one believed that it 
stood any chance of acceptance. They almost 
ceased to breathe when—slowly—with a flam- 
ing face and the stiffness of a pride that was 
cracking at the joints, Sigurd Asbiornsson bent 
his head and kissed the king’s hand. 

Not to save his life could he have spoken. His 
power of speech did not come back to him until 
the church-goers had swept on across the court, 
and he was left alone with Astrid in his arms. 

“Do you believe now that I love you?” he 
asked, raising her face between his hands. 

Then it smote his heart that he should even 
seem to reproach her, and he finished lightly: 

“What does it matter? We will make a jest of 


it between ourselves. Let the world think me 
the king’s man—we know that I am yours!” 
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The King’s Messenger and the 
Pink Soap 


BY LUCILLE BALDWIN VAN SLYKE 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


ISS ELLEN LOUISE HER 

TER’S Great-aunt Susan, her 
Grandmother Brownell, her mother, her 
elder sister, Mrs. Francis Van Arden 
Schuyler III, and even her father, indi- 
vidually and collectively disapproved of 
Frederick Stewart Grayson. 

Ellen had not met him properly. He 
was simply a rather good-looking young 
man who had rescued her steamer-rug 
one glorious September day, when the 
wind had sent it flying across the deck 
of the Kaiserin. It might be mentioned 
that it was the third day of the trip and 
that Ellen was accompanied by her 
Great-aunt Susan, her ‘Grandmother 
Brownell, and her mother. Her deck- 
chair was just a bit to the left of those 
occupied by the three estimable ladies 


and they all seemed to be quite asleep. 
They were tied down securely with draby 
brown veils and wrapped, mummy-like, 
from the foot-boards of their chairs to 
their chins, in draby brown steamer-rugs. 
That is, except Ellen. 

Ellen had been pretty enough when 
she tripped on board, Lut after three days 
on the water—well, Providence had 
foreseen evidently that three chaperons 
would be none too many for Ellen under 
the circumstances. 

When she went on board she had had 
a nice sort of brown hair, gray blue eyes, 
cheeks that were much too white and a 
very pouty mouth. 

But oh, the alchemy of the sea! After 
three days of its breezes her hair had 
become the crinkliest, curliest, shiniest 
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mass of Waves that ever rippled over 
pink Her bluer, her 
cheeks were pinker, and the pout of her 


ca&®rs. eves were 
red lips a saucy challenge. 
She did not wear the draby brown 
things that her family thought suitable 
for ocean traveling. She had a love of a 
blue steamer-coat, cunning little tan 
deck-shoes, a blue veil that wouldn’t 
stay tied, and her rug hung loosely from 
the back of her chair most of the time. 
It just happened that she leaned for 
ward ever so slightly the fourteenth 
time that young man passed her 
chair, and it just happened that the rug 
blew flapping along the deck to his feet. 
Ellen was thanking him very quietly, 
so as not to disturb her family, when 
woke up. She 
she didn’t believe 
man’s name. 
“Gravson” and Ellen’s 
evelids lowered the least little bit as she 
presented him to her grandmother. 
And then Aunt Susan woke up. Aunt 
Susan very decent to him. She im- 
mediately asked him if he knew the Phil 
related 
She 


Grandmother Brownell 
| 


that 


he young 


said verv clear] 
she had caught t 


He murmured 


Was 


adelphia Graysons or if he 
to the Edgewater Graysons. even 
suggested that he looked very much like 
the Edgewater Graysons. He not only 
acknowledged that he had never heard 
of the Philadelphia Graysons; he 


Was 


said 
almost cheerfully that he wouldn’t know 
an Edgewater Grayson from a Philadel 
phia Grayson. 

By this 
awake, too 

“Why, Susan dear,” said Mrs. Herter, 
“I think Mr. Grayson talks very much 
more like an Englishman than an Amer 
ican; perhaps it sounds very odd to him 
to have you asking him about so many 
American Graysons.” 

“Oh, not at all,” insisted Mr. Gray 
son, “I dare say I do talk a bit Britishy, 
but, you see, my mother—she—she pre- 
ferred English schools for her boys; 
really, we all talk a bit Britishy.” 

So ther Aunt Susan asked him, very 
kindly, to what branch of the Grayson 
family he did belong. 

“T really can’t say,” he stammered ; 
“II dare say my father knows more 
about it than I.” 


time Ellen’s mother was 
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In spite of this impertinence, Aunt 
Susan still maintained a kindly interest 
and asked him if he was from the West. 
He said in an odd sort of way that he 
Wouldn’t exactly call it the West, though 
he did like the West very much indeed 
—that is, all that he had seen of it, 
and he hoped to see more of it. 

“You ought to see Toledo,” suggested 
Ellen enthusiastically. 

“Ellen !”’ remonstrated her three chap 
erons in a horrified trio. 

“He really ought,” persisted Ellen. 
“It’s an amazing city, Mr. Grayson. 
We're awfully proud of it because my 
grandfathers helped make it—that is, 
some parts of it. We’re not especially 
proud of the parts we made, but as 
a whole—” 

“Ellen,” said Grandmother Brown- 
ell, “I think you will find my heavy 
gloves in your Aunt smaller 
bag; Susan, give Ellen your key.” 

Ellen found them quickly, 
quickly, in fact, but when she got back 
they were all asleep again and Mr. Gray- 


Susan’s 


very 


son had gone. 

The last night on board was a delec- 
table night. Even grandmother stayed 
on deck until after nine o’clock. Ellen 
and Aunt Susan took two turns slowly 
after the others had gone in. Aunt Susan 
telling her all about the sort of 
weather there had been the summer of ’84 
when the Brownell family were return 
ing from a trip to Scotland, and Ellen 
—well, Ellen was looking at the moon. 

Near the pilot-house they met the 
stupid engineer who sat at their table, 
and Aunt Susan, who was feeling espe- 
cially good-humored, stopped to chat a 
few minutes with him. She asked him 
very kindly if he thought they would get 
in on time and if there were many sea- 
sick and explained to him how many 
times she had crossed and how many had 
been seasick and how many times she had 
always worried lest they would not get 
in on time and how they always had, al- 
though they had once come very nearly 
missing a holiday dinner or would have 
if the boat. had not been on time. She 
was just saying good-night, very cor- 
dially, when she missed her great-niece. 

Ellen was still watching the moon but 


was 
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she was watching it from the other side 
yf the pilot-house. The veil had slipped 
from her hair, her eyes. were big and 
dark in the moonlight, and her hands 
looked very white and little on the rail- 
ng. She was humming softly. 

Some one stopped beside her. 

“Did you float down the moon-path ?” 
asked a voice quietly. 

“No, I came from Toledo,” answered 
Ellen steadily, without turning around. 
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it, you know what I mean. It sounds 
very silly and all that but I—I’ve been 
thinking ever since how decent it was 
of you to do it when you knew I’d been 
trying every possible way to meet you 
and couldn’t. Please don’t be sorry about 
it—please don’t be, for I do want you to 
—to trust me—to—to—” 

Ellen looked around at him slowly, 
she looked at him for a very long time. 


“T_T wont be,” she stammered un- 





Ellen was thanking him quietly when Grandmother Brownell woke up 


“Did you — er — float down the moon- 
path ?” 

‘I—I can’t just say where I did 
come from,” he stammered. “You see, 
there happen to be obligations to other 
people, so I mayn’t say. I wanted to most 
awfully the other day when you gave me 
the chance but—” 

“Gave you a chance!” interrupted El- 
len haughtily. “Well, upon my word!” 

She whirled suddenly about and stared 
at him. 

“Good-night,” she said decisively and 
looked back at the moon. 

“Please don’t,” he pleaded, his hand 


on her sleeve. “I just meant—oh, hang 


, 


steadily, and then she fled suddenly in 
the darkness. 

She collided with Aunt Susan as she 
flew around the pilot-house. 

“Aunt Susan,” she scolded tremu- 
lously, “you—you ought not to wander 
off,*you really ought not to, I might get 
lost or something.” 

The Herters went straight to Toledo 
and plunged into preparations for Ellen's 
coming-dut party. Mrs. Herter said she 
wanted the thing over with and off her 
mind before the end of October. It was 
bad enough when Mrs. Herter wanted a 
thing over with, but when she wanted it 
off her mind the rest of the family always 
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did all they could to help her. She came 
in one day from a particularly fatiguing 
afternoon to find her daughter and the 
objectionable young man of the rug-epi- 
sode enjoying themselves mightily over 
the tea-table. 

“Mr. Grayson’s just enchanted with 
Poledo,” bubbled Ellen. “Do urge him 
to stay over for my party.” 

[It could not honestly be said that Mrs. 
Herter urged him to stay, in fact she 
murmured indistinct somethings about 
hardly supposing it possible that Mr.— 
er—Grayson would care to attend the 
affair, but Mr. Grayson did care. Indeed, 
he sent the loveliest flowers of any one 
and Ellen made a regular scene when the 
family decided it would be utterly absurd 
for her to carry them. | 

After that Mr. Grayson began making 
frequent trips from Washington, where 
it seemed his business was, to Toledo. 

Mrs. Herter always said afterward the 
whole affair was due to Mr. Herter’s 
ridiculous dalliance. Ellen’s father could 
not be made to see the serious side of 
the matter, even when Grandmother 
Brownell, Aunt Susan, and that import- 
ant young matron, Mrs. Francis Van 
Arden Schuyler III, tried to make it 
clear to him. He did question Ellen once 
about it, but she disclaimed any interest 
one way or another. 

He told his wife what Ellen had said 
and added testily that he thought Ellen 
was being badgered altogether too much, 
and that for his part he rather liked 
young Grayson. But, of course, when it 
was nearly too late even he was aroused. 

The incidents of the weeks following 
were filled with more romantic details 
than even Ellen’s wildest pre-débutante 
dreams. She confided to her dearest 
friend that she really didn’t care about 
Mr. Grayson especially ; that she simply 
enjoyed teasing her family; that it did 
make the other girls awfully furious, and 
Dick Elliott pretended to be wild about 
it. Of course she admitted that he was 
ever so interesting, that he did have 
awfully good taste; that he did love all 
the sports she loved ; that it was awfully 
strange but they seemed to enjoy the same 
books; and did think he lookéd 
awfully stunning on a horse, and he was 


she 
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the oniy man she knew who didn’t look 
stagey in a silk hat but—well, she didn’t 
care about him-any more than she did a 
lot of other men she knew, only he did 
seem to be a little different from any 
men she had happened to meet as yet. 

The inevitable climax came _ with 
startling rapidity. Mr. Grayson was fool 
ish enough to tell Mrs. Herter that he 
loved her daughter and wanted to marry 
her. It seemed he had told Mr. Herter 
so and Mr. Herter had suggested that 
he tell Mrs. Herter. It was not a happy 
suggestion. 

After Mrs. Herter had told him 
plainly that she considered it was re 
markably impertinent of him, consider 
ing that they didn’t even know who he 
was or where he came from, he said very 
eagerly, that he thought she would be 
entirely satisfied if she would only let 
him prove his worthiness. 

“It strikes me,” interrupted Mrs. Her 
ter with dignity, “that you might have 
done that in the first place; I’m sure 
we all gave you plenty of opportunity 
when you first forced yourself upon us. 
I am very fond of the English and have 
some very dear friends among them but 
I detest Anglo-Americans—about all I’ve 
been able to gather from you about your 
family is that they are the unpatriotic 
sort of persons who send their children to 
foreign schools. However, that is neither 
here nor there. I must tell you frankly 
that I consider the whole affair ended ; 
neither Mr. Herter nor myself could ever 
consent.” 

Yet, after all, that Mr. Grayson had 
the temerity to write Miss Herter a let 
ter telling her that he had tried to get 
her parent’s consent to the proposal he 
was makirg, but that he couldn’t, so he 
was forced to do without their consent 
and that—but the rest of the letter was 
entirely too personal to quote. 

Ellen was absolutely furious. She 
wrote and told him so. In the first place 
she said that he ought to have known 
better than to do such an idiotically 
quixotic thing as to make love to her 
mother. Only men‘in books did that in 
ane thing, the few men who had pre- 
viously honored her with their attentions 
had always had the courage to tell her 
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personally and had not, as he had 
ne, made her position in her family 
solutely unbearable by subjecting her 
to severe paternal criticism. She wouldn’t 
sider marrying him for a minute, but 
would like him to understand that 
when she did care enough for a man to 
narry him she wouldn’t let a little thing 
ke family opposition affect her and that 
had simply insulted her intelligence 
by his absurd behavior. 

He had just finished reading this ef- 
fusion which had arrived at his hotel by 
special delivery when a telegram marked 
“rush” reached him. 

It contained the stern command : 


Do not read letter, please return un 
opened. Am sending another. 


He called her on the ’phone and ex- 
plained very meekly that he had already 
read the letter. 


er—float down the moon-path?”’ asked a voice quietly 


After a long pause a haughty little 
voice informed him that he ought to have 
the decency to lie about it and she hoped 
when he got her second letter he would 
return that for she was awfully sorry 


that she had written it. She was 
quite certain that she never, never, never 
wanted to see him again, it would be al- 
together too humiliating. If he cared for 
her half as much as he pretended to she 
was sure he would have the delicacy to 
say good-by now and forget her at once. 

For three tempestuous days he stormed 
the citadel of Miss Ellen’s heart and her 
family’s prejudice with violets, letters, 
lawyer’s addresses and all sorts of absurd 
things. He was not eminently successful. 
On the evening of the third day he re- 
ceived his final letter from Ellen. 

She said very briefly that she thought 
he did not understand that she did not 
care to have any further communication 


now 
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with him. Furthermore, she could not 
think for a moment of depriving any 
young woman of his affections, that she 
thought he had not only been unfaithful 
to his fiancée, but to himself as well. 
\nd she enclosed a newspaper clipping 
headed by portraits of Mr. Fred Gray- 
son and Miss Stella Winchell Monroe. 
Che article that Miss Monroe’s 
parents desired to announce that the en- 
yagement between the youthful pair had 
been dissolved by mutual consent. 

Mr. Grayson stared at the letter, he 
stared at the story. Presently he discov- 
ered that the Mr. Grayson of the story 
was a native of Edgewater, Connecticut. 
Then he dimly remembered tiresome 
Aunt Susan’s questions about Edgewater 
Graysons and that she had said he looked 
like them. The longer he looked at the 
picture the more he realized that Aunt 
Susan had been quite right about the re 
semblance. In spite of the tragic tangle 
he threw back his head and laughed. 
For the first time in many days he felt 
immensely encouraged. He dashed out 
to telegraph for a Washington lawyer 
and started once more for the Herter 
residence. 

The servant who met him at the door 
gave him the disconcerting news that 
the family would see him, that 
they were exceedingly busy for they were 
packing for a journey. Pressed effect 
ively, she confessed that Mrs. and Miss 
Herter were leaving that very evening 
for New York and that they were going 
to sail for “furrin countries,” she 
honestly couldn’t tell him which ones, 
however. 

Mr. Grayson was only momentarily 
downcast. He was more certain than ever 
that if he could only have a few moments’ 
conversation with Miss Ellen everything 
really important could be settled, for 
the little detail of family opposition had 
become a very small thing compared 
with his horrible uncertainty about Miss 
Ellen’s own feelings. 

There wasn’t a great deal of time to 
get his traps together, but he dashed 
into the station just as the Herters were 
going through the gateway to the train. 
Mrs. Herter gave him a frigid nod, the 
rest of the party did not notice him at 


stated 
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all, that is, except Ellen. She was be 
ing propelled like a naughty child by 
her bustling father and she peeped from 
under the broad brim of her hat at Mr 
Grayson with a look of mingled sorrow 
and entreaty. She said afterward that 
she only did it really to tease her father 
and bother Mr. Grayson. It certainly was 
successful in both respects. 

Mother and daughter retired immedi- 
ately to their stateroom. The only crumb 
of comfort or information that Mr. 
Grayson had that evening was the mysti 
look from under Ellen’s hat and a smal! 
item in the Toledo 7ribune’s social col 
umn which stated that Mrs. .William 
Hard Herter and her daughter would 
sail on Thursday for an extended foreign 
tour. 

Naturally Mr. Grayson did not intend 
to lose track of the Herters. He followed 
them persistently from the train to a 
funny old down-town hotel in New York 
that Ellen had once told him her father 
always liked. He even saw them sedately 
seated at luncheon before he dared risk 
going back to the station for the luggage 
he had precipitately left behind him. 
When he got back to the hotel an hour 
later they had completely disappeared. 

As an amateur detective Mr. Grayson 
was not conspicuously fortunate. For 
forty-eight awful hours he searched in 
vain, and was about to appeal to the 
police in his despair when, by the ab 
surdest chance—a mere glimpse at an 
address on a parcel—he found her. That 
is, he found where she was, which was 
quite a different matter. 

Miss Herter was the guest of a cousin, 
an elderly, narrow-minded cousin who 
lived in an imposing, ugly house that 
faced a small park in Brooklyn. After 
various attempts to enter the house Mr. 
Grayson had to admit that he was com 
pletely baffled at last. ‘The maids were 
unbribable, the telephone was inconven 
iently put out of order, letters and tele- 
grams were evidently regarded as waste 
paper by the occupants. 

By the end of the third day he was 
reduced to camping out on the benches 
in the small park, with the forlorn hope 
that he could at least see her when she 
came out of the house. He indulged in 
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vague Lochinvar sort of plans, as he 
stared at the house from a bench that 
was half hidden by a mass of yellow 
foliage. He had one consolation, she 
would at least have to come out of the 
house the next day, for that was the day 
scheduled for her sailing; indeed, he 
had seen the trunks leaving the back 
entrance earlier in the day. 

\s he was scuffing stupidly at the 
gravel he observed, just under the edge 
of the bench, a small note-book lying in 
the grass. He picked it up listlessly, 
turned the cover over, and read that the 
book belonged to Robert MacPherson 
\ldrich, jr., and the information, in a 
very childish sprawl, that it contained 
an “oficial cencus of the Aldrich family 

made on March 9, 1907.” 

For the first time in several days he 
forgot Miss Ellen Louise Herter. 

With an ornate system of red . 
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rulings and fat figures the official had 
recorded the following data. 


Population of our house is 24 
Boys 

John Forest Aldrich, 
BusyNess, Runs office. 

John Forest Aldrich, jr., Ace 11 yrs. 
8 mos. BusyNess, Poultry and baseball. 

Robert MacPherson Aldrich, Ace 9 
yrs. 1 mo. 2 wks. 4 days. Busyness, Sat 
ititican 

Frederick Bailey Aldrich, Ace 7 yrs. 
3USYNESS, Rabbit keeper (also doves). 


AGE 36. yrs. 


GIRLS 

Molly Francis Aldrich, AGE wont tell. 
3USYNESS, Sewing and loving us. 

Gertrude Aldrich, Ace 5. BusyNess, 
Nothing. 

Martha, Ace don’t know. 
Cooking and washing. 

also there is: 

1 horse—Nip 

1 other horse to match—Tuck 

1 dog—Muffer 

1 cat—no name 


JUSYNESS, 








“I'll bet you got sumpin | los’,"’ she announced 
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2 
5 rabbits (or Belgian hares) 
The rest is doves and I can’t say just 
how many for they fly so. Also a few 
dolls Trudie counts as folks. 


The young man was still smiling when 
he looked up and saw a small girl wan- 
dering slowly along the path looking 
anxiously from side to side and peering 
under the shrubbery. He tucked the book 
behind him as she drew nearer. 

She was not really a pretty child, she 
was far too chubby and tanned for that, 
and her two stubby braids of brown hair 
stuck out from her flat hat very comic 
ally, but when she saw he was looking 
at her her hazel eyes flashed an alluring 
smile. Then a wavering dimple crept 
from the left corner of her droll little 
mouth, her head tilted itself sidewise, 
half-coquettishly and half-shyly. 

“T’ll bet you got sumpin I los’,” she 
announced. 

“What makes you think so?” he teased. 

““*Cause you’re laughing back of your 
eyes and holding hands behind!” 

“Might I ask what you are looking 
for?” 

“My soap-book,” she promptly re 
joined. 

“Then I’m afraid I can’t help you 
—the object I’m concealing is a census, 
not a-—er—soap book.” 

“That’s the other end,” she answered 
earnestly, “the end Bobs made last year 
when he had mumps; my end is the back 
end and it says Trudie Aldrich in it.” 

He gravely consulted the book. 

She was quite right, at the other end 
of the book he found a laborious list of 
Miss Aldrich’s soap customers. 

“Allow me,” he said lifting his hat 
in a_most fascinating manner as he held 
out the book, “might I ask what sort 
of—er—soap—you are selling?” 

She sat down beside him, spread out 
her skirts, drew a gay little box from 
under her arm and opened it impres 
sively, With great care she put the gaudy 
cover on the seat beside them, opened 
one of the tissue wrapped objects in the 
box and held a very pink cake of soap 
to his nose. 

“Higginses’ Rose o° Sharon soap,” she 
murmured dreamily, half shutting her 
eyes, “is put on th’ market with—with 


th’ firm ‘surance that it fills a long felt 
want. It—it—oh, don’t it smell grand?” 
she finished breathlessly, the dimple 
flashing out. 

“It does,” he agreed; “it smells beau 
tiful—may I ask the cost of this long 
felt want?” 

“Quarter o’ box o’ three cakes, ten 
cents per single cake. Three cakes de 
livered in a neat box that can be used for 
—for—well, | forget for what you can 
use it for but honest, it’s something.” 

He held out a quarter gravely. 

“If you give me your address,” she 
said, sternly ignoring the coin, “I will 
call shortly with the goods; this is jus’ 
a sample box.” 

“My address will be this bench,” he 
answered gloomily. 

She stared at him. 

“Do you live here nights?” she asked 
in awe-stricken tones. 

“T don’t know,” he snapped irritably. 

“Did you live here last night?” she 
persisted. 

“No.” 

“Did you live here the night before 
last night?” 

“T lived in Toledo!” he growled. 

“Well, I’m going to live in Chicago 
when I grow up large enough to marry 
Mr. Tierson, only mamma says it is rub- 
bish to talk to children.” 

“Rubbish to talk to anyone,” he 
groaned. ' 

“Well,” she hinted, holding out the 
little book, “‘you’d better write where you 
really live; ‘course, I can if you spell 
the street, but ’most folks like to write 
their own. Some folks write testi-testi- 
mons, I’ve got four but I didn’t have to 
use "em on you ’cause you are an awful 
easy buyer.” 

He hastily scrawled something in the 
little book. She slid abruptly to her feet. 

“T’ll be around to-morrow or Friday,” 
she announced briskly. “I’ve got to go 
now ; I’ve got to go now; I’ve got to sell 
about fourteen more boxes.” 

“Why?” he asked idly. 

“To get a  forty-eight-shot-walnut- 
stock-steel-barrel-Daisy-air-rifle.” 

“A what?” he ejaculated. 

“For the boys,” she explained. “You 


see, I’m jus’ helpin’ them ’cause a girl 
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can wriggle in lots of places a boy can’t. 
Why, I even got in Miss Humphrey’s, 
only I had to stand for her kissing me 
—that was fierce ‘cause she’s got false 
teeth—I don’t like false teeth kisses, do 
you?” 

“I do not,” he exploded, “my Aunt 
Jane has that variety.” 

Trudie made a sympathetic mouth. 

“Poor man,” she murmured, ‘That’s 
awful when it’s your aunt, but I'll tell 
you, if you don’t smack first, if you jus’ 
wait with your mouth shut till 
smacked it’s not near so bad. ’By.” 

She skipped across the path, she cross 
stepped out of the park, ran frantically 
across the street, and was half way up 
the steps of the corner house, ¢he house, 
when he shouted wildly at her. She ran 
back breathlessly. 

“Want another box?” she panted. 

“Say,”’ he demanded breathlessly, “are 


” 


she’s 


you going into that house ?” 

“Huh,” she snorted, “that’s easy. Ole 
Miss Eldridge lives there. She sits in 
front of us in church and pats me ’fore 
Sunday school.” 

He drew her back to 
citedly. 

“Do you want an air-rifle apiece for 
every boy you ever knew and a bushel 
of dolls for yourself?” he asked rapidly. 

She stared at him horrified. 

“Listen,” he tried to speak very gently, 
“do you—could—I—oh, hang it, have 
you ever been in love with the most 
beautiful lady in all the world? And 
couldn’t even get a chance to see her a 
little tiny minute? Not even when she 
was in a house right near you?” 

“Why, I think Miss Eldridge is awful 
homely,” responded the bewildered child. 

“Miss Herter isn’t. She—she’s the one. 
You'll think so when you see her.” 

He was holding her hand persuasively 
now and talking very rapidly. 

“Now, when you go to sell your soap, 
you—you ask for her, can’t you?” There 
was a wild gleam of inspiration in his 
eyes. ““Then, you give her your letters to 
read and I’ll give you a nice one for her. 
Ever so nice a one.”’ He was ransacking 
his pockets for his pencil. “Will you?” 
he begged, ‘will you? Because you see, 


the bench ex 


they wont let— - 
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“Oh,” gasped Trudie with delighted 
understanding, “‘it’s just like th’ en 
chanted princess, isn’t it?” 

“Well, something,” he grinned. 
“Mind, now, you don’t give the others 
the note, mind you don’t.” 

It seemed an eternity before the coor 
had closed behind her swishing petti 
coats. He could not sit still. It was such 
a ridiculously small chance and yet it 
was a chance! 

Miss Eldridge obligingly agreed to 
order some soap, she even insisted upon 
paying in advance. She took the small 
agent up-stairs with her when she went 
for her purse. 

‘“‘Aren’t—isn’t there someone else who 
wants some?” faltered Gertrude. 

“What?” laughed Miss Eldridge, 
“looking for more business yet ?” 

“Y-y-yes,” stammered Gertrude, her 
heart beating madly, it was so very much 
harder than she had thought it would 
be! 

“Louise,” called Miss Eldridge, “do 
you want to buy some soap?” A stoutish 
lady appeared in the doorway. 

“Soap ?” she asked. 

Gertrude stared at her. Decidedly she 
was not the most beautiful lady in the 
world. She thought disdainfully that she 
was almost as fat as Aunt Jane. 

Miss Eldridge explained about the 
soap to the stoutish lady. The lady 
laughed a little. 

“All right,” she said, and then she 
called through the draperies. 

“Ellen, Ellen, my dear, bring my purse 
in here, will you?” 

Gertrude held her breath. And then 
the most beautiful lady came— A sulky 
little lady with pouty red lips. 

She dropped the purse into her moth 
er’s hands and turned away languidly. 

Gertrude sprang after her. 

“You buy some,” she pleaded, her little 
voice trembling, ‘“‘please—please—oh—” 

“Good gracious!” snapped the beauti- 
ful lady a bit crossly, “I couldn’t think 
of it. I hate soap.” 

“But this—this is—pink soap!” en- 
treated the child. ‘Everybody likes this 
k-kind of s-s-soap.” 

She fumbled clumsily at her sailor 
blouse pulling out the precious papers. 
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“They write testiments about it, do 
please, please read ’em!” 

Miss Herter stared. She smoothed out 
the crumpled papers idly. She actually 
vawned at the first and then she 
stopped. Suddenly she swept across to 
the window, her cheeks very pink as her 
eyes flew over the page. 


one 


DEAR MADAM: 

Higgins’ Rose of Sharon soap has 
done for me what nothing else could. 
| hope it will do still more for me in 
the near future, during my entire life, 
in fact. As soon as I decide on which 
ship I shall sail for abroad I shall 
order a large supply. 

The soap agent will tell you where | 
may be found at any time you desire 
to communicate with me. My address is 
not Edgewater and never was. Begging 
you to give the agent an order I remain, 

Always your obedient servant, 

FREDERICK S. GRAYSON. 


Suddenly the beautiful lady bent over 
the soap-agent with shining eyes. 

“You darling—” she breathed; “you 
—darling! Do give me a kiss, for I’m 
going off to-morrow on a big ship! It’s 
the New Amsterdam—could you remem- 
ber the name of the ship—if—if any 
one asked you?” 

“Oh, yes’m!” sighed Gertrude in re- 
lief, “‘jus’ as easy, I could!” 

In the corner of the deck-house the 
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next night he explained things to Ellen, 
and, by and by, in the corner of the 
saloon they both explained things to Mrs. 
Herter. She was far more lenient than 
one might have imagined from her pre- 
vious attitude. Possibly because she had 
just been reading the papers that she 
brought on board in the afternoon. The 
most startling news in the paper for her 
was a column headed: 


KING’S MESSENGER SAILS TO-- 
DAY. 


FREDERICK STEWART (GRAYSON 


Leaves For ENGLAND 


Hon 


CAME HeErE INCOGNITO THREE MONTHS 
Aco ON DtpLomatic ERRAND 


And there followed a portrait of Mr. 
Grayson and a lengthy narration con- 
cerning his illustrious family. 

There’s still one person who can’t un- 
derstand about the affair. That’s a little 
girl in Brooklyn who has an enormous 
supply of pink soap that was paid for in 
advance by “John Smith” and she can’t 
find out where to deliver it. But she 
did know what to do with the dolls and 
the guns and a lot of other things that 
were sent by “John Smith,” and she 
dreams all sorts of dreams about the 
“most beautiful lady.”’ 


The Bird In The Cage 


BY EARL DERR BIGGERS 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


NE afternoon O’Grady took me 
down to the beach and there we 
watched the patiemt waves as they lapped 
this alloted segment of the Spanish coast. 
“What does it remind you of?” 
O’Grady asked. 

[ glanced back at the sleepy town 
gleaming white here and there amid the 
tropic shrubbery, and then again at the 
waves where they broke in continuous 
“sh-sh-sh” on the shore. 


“Of a hammock,” I said, “an endless 
novel, and an eternity of afternoons.” 

“T get the same, with a little lemon in 
it,” O’Grady answered. “Every time this 
drop is lowered before my eyes, Aloysius 
McMan walks on the stage and lies down 
under a property palm. I see his carpet- 
slippered feet waving in gesticulation 
toward the sky. I hear his stage-talk, 
which was of freedom and dreams, and 
the joyous cocktail they make of life 
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when mixed in the proper proportions.’ 

“A queer place for carpet-slippers,” | 
ventured, with a glance at the stretch of 
sand. 

“A queer place for McMan,” said O’- 
Grady, “until you looked in his eyes. 
\t a distance he was little, commonplace, 
fat. Just a pink-cheeked business-man all 
ready to declare a dividend. Until you 
looked in his ey Then you saw ro- 
mance, and a longing for ports where the 
big ships never touch.” 

I knew then that O’Grady had read 
the message of a kindred soul in the eyes 
of Aloysius McMan. My friend was him 
self a follower of strange gods along the 
shores of picture-book lands—a lover of 
the world’s byways, a shunner of its high 
ways. We dropped down under a conven- 
ient palm and looked out towards the 
waves where they whispered their un- 
necessary admonition to the sand. 

“Twice in twenty-four hours I saw 
him, and never again,” continued QO’ 
Grady, “yet the image of Aloysius Mc- 
Man is engraved on my heart. Also of 
the carpet-slippers. They had blue for- 
get-me-nots on them—the work of loving 
hands.” 

“Picture me,” he went on, “a raw- 
boned amateur cosmopolite six months 
out of Kansas City, with no baggage but 
a few collars, a couple of handkerchiefs, 
and a secret sorrow. Throughout those 
six homesick months the last named had 
been steadily growing less secret and 
more sorrowful, until at the time of 
which I speak it was my habit to unload 
it at sight on every bartender I met, re- 
gardless of race, religion, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

“Tt was at the Hotel of the Seven 
Sequestered Saints in Limona, capital 
of a red fire republic a few revolutions 
down this same coast. I was seated in 
the bar, mentally finding fault with a 
country so secretive of its lotus beds, 
when McMan stepped up and touched 
me on the shoulder. I had never seen 
him before. On his feet were the carpet- 
slippers I have mentioned, and my at- 
tention was divided between them and 
the friendliness in his face. He intro- 
duced himself, and suggested a walk. 

“We strolled along the coast that was 


eves. 
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an understudy to this one. Same water 
Same sand. Same air of nothing doing 
until Gabriel comes on for his solo. 

‘““McMan lay down under a palm, and 
1 sat beside him. He gazed up at the 
green fronds, as quiet as if they were 
pasted on the sky. 

“ “This,” said Mc Man, ‘carries me back 
to the hotel lobbies of my youth. Back 
to the land of arc-lights and fable 
d’hétes.’ He looked at me searchingly as 
a fat man can. ‘What brought you away 
from up there?’ he asked. 

“IT mentioned the secret sorrow. 

“ “Give it a name,’ said McMan. 

““Trene,’ I came back. ‘She juggles 
pie at a railway lunch-counter in Kansas 
City, and she’s got this Venus de Milo 
screaming for help. Her cheeks are the 
tint of peaches and cream but her heart 
is as hard as a lunch-counter doughnut.’ 

““She cast you off?’ asked McMan. 
dropping into romantic idiom. 

“*She threw me down,’ I answered. 

“*And you ran away to become a wan- 
derer in strange lands?’ says he. ‘Young 
man, I congratulate you. You are one in 
a thousand, Nine hundred and _ ninety 
nine discarded Romeos are content with 
the threat, where one goes down to the 
station and buys a ticket.’ 

“T was glad he saw I was no quitter, 
and I tried to look pleased accordingly. 
But I couldn’t. The picture of Irene was 
on my horizon, and sadness weighed me 
down. I sighed. 

“McMan laughed. He clouted me on 
the back. 

“Cheer up,’ he cried. “The world is 
wide, and you are free to wander where 
you choose. Her image will brighten the 
lonely years. Cheer up.’ ”’ 

““T think,’ said I, ‘of those cheeks, 
like peaches and cream.’ 

“*Think also,’ says Aloysius McMan, 
‘of that heart, like a_ lunch-counter 
doughnut.’ ° 

“T tried the experiment, and a second 
sigh resulted. McMan threw another 
laugh up at the palm. 

“*Look at me,’ he cried. ‘Look at me 
Do you behold me engaged in any Heart- 
Bowed-Down song and dance ”’ 

“His face overflowed joy. A smile like 
a sunrise glowed on it. Yes, it appeared 
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, Do you behold me 
that bliss fairly spilled from the soul of 
\loysius McMan. I said as much. 

‘*And yet,’ he replied, ‘ten years ago 
1 woman spoke the words that were 
scheduled to blight my life.’ 

‘You, too—’ | began. 

‘I, too, had an Irene,’ he went on. 
‘She was a fairy recently from fairyland. 
\ dream from Oxfords to Gainsborough 
But she offered to play the sisterly réle, 
ind I woke up. 

‘*T was like you—one in a thousand,’ 
e told me. ‘I was a wanderer by nature. 
With time-tables, hotel folders, and 
steamship literature I loaded myself, and 
n my hall-bedroom I studied the tale 
that they told. They beckoned me to far 
ff lands—lands pictured in rainbow 


olors that came off on my eager hands. 
hey called me to red, white and blue 
shores where the sun never set, and you 
simply pressed a button for anything 
from a Martini to vaudeville. I picked 


out a country I could and 
bought a ticket. 

“ “For ten years I have wandered along 
this coast with no company save her 
image. Her image, as last I saw her. 


a sprite of joy in the spotlight. Yes, she 


pronounce, 
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engaged in any Heart-Bowed-Down song and cance?” 


was on the stage. A dancer, and one who 
never touched earth. 

“*T can see her yet,’ he went on; 
‘men wrote poems about her, and called 
her the spirit of eternal youth. Such 
eyes! Such lips! Such a figure! Light 
as a feather she danced there on the 
stage, my heart keeping time to her danc 
ing. 

“*But I was one of many who loved 
her. It could never be. I said good-by 
to her one night in the wings, and she, 
glorious creature, far above me as she 
was—shed a sweet tear over my sorrow. 

“*So I came away. I came here to 
this country I couldn’t pronounce—this 
rainbow shore of rest. I wandered a free 
man, dreaming of her.’ 

“His face glowed. 

““Tf she sent for me,’ he said, ‘I 
would go to her—on the wings of love.’ 

“He waved his feet in the air, and 
one of the slippers fell off. I had to put 
it back. He couldn’t reach. 

““T would go to her,’ he repeated. 
‘But she doesn’t send. She wont send. 
And I am very happy.’ 

“He looked it. I regarded him with 
disapproval. 
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““NMicMan,’ said I, ‘you're 
brute.’ 

‘He sat up under the palm, giv 
ing an imitation of dignity, and 
shook a chubby finger in my face 

“*Wait,” he said. ‘You are 
young yet. When the first pangs 
are forgot you will find here peace 
and contentment, as I have found 
them. Who will question my joy? 
Does anyone tell me what to do for 
a cold? No. Does anyone lecture 
me about the effect of alcohol on 
the stomach? No. Does anyone in 
quire as to where I am going, and 
when I am coming back? No. I 
am free: to roam as I will, and for 
company I have her image—her 
image, as I saw her last, dainty, an 
elfin sprite, dancing like a butter 
fly from flower to flower. Do but 
terflies do that? No matter. I am 
the happiest man in the world.’ 

“He turned that face of his to 
ward the skies. It radiated bliss. 

“*VYou are too young,’ he said; 
‘when you are my age—when be 
hind you are ten years of wander 
ing with no one to make you wear 
your overshoes—then you will un 
derstand.’ 

“He kicked his heels to the sky 
again, in sheer and unseemly joy. 
I had two slippers to put back. 

“*T have told vou the name of 
Kansas City’s fairest,’ said I, by 
way of making conversation. 
‘Would you mind letting me in on 
the billboard cognomen of the lady 
with the butterfly act? I may have 
seen her—among the flowers.’ 

‘*Not you,’ said McMan. ‘Long 
ago she married — another — and 
left the stage. The world that was 
once at her feet has forgot—only 
I remember Georgie LaReine.’ 

“He went on smiling toward 
heaven, while I sat blanched and 
sick in the face of the greatest trag- 
edy of modern times. 

“You want a diagram? Here it 


is: 


“That very morning at the hotel, 
I had seen a mountain of a woman, 
massive, terrible, who trembled 
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like a jelly when she sat 
ind wheezed like a steam 
boat when she walked. Of 
ill her makeup, the jaw 
solid — solid, 
hard, and mean. I had 
just turned away, sad- 
dened that the same world 
could hold both this 
man and Irene. 
\nd as I turned, Tor- 
tba, the hotel keeper, 
had come up, rubbing his 
inds in the manner of a 
lector who has. ac- 
quired a new specimen. 
“The sefor regards the 
lady, oh so large?’ he had 
said. ‘Verily she is of great 
weight. It is a wonder of 
wonders that I shall im- 
part. The years are ten 
New Orleans, I 
very woman 
was then, 
nor, the beautiful 
creature to be imagined. 
Like a firefly of the night 


alone was 


Wo- 


since, in 
this 


dance. She 


Saw 


most 


did she dance there on the 


stage. 

“! had inquired her 
name, fired with the curi- 
Osity of the race - where 
celebrities, has-been or 
otherwise, are concerned. 

“Her name, sefor’—as I sat beneath 
the palm the words of Torcaba burned in 
my brain—‘was Georgie LaReine. She 
grew up in Orleans. Her mother was of 
my race. Once the world was at her 
twinkling feet, senor. Carrambos! What 
do the years hold sacred ?” 

“Well, there you have the tragedy that 
dawned upon me, as I sat under that 
palm in the company of Aloysius Mc- 
Man. Figure it out yourself. For ten 
vears he had wandered in strange lands, 
happy in his memory of the little elfin 
dancer who had shed a tear at parting. 
He pictured her as she had looked that 
night, clad in pink tights and spangles, 
a figure to inspire a painter or stampede 
a box-office. And all through the years 
he had dreamed of this sprite she had 


been growing up—growing up—and 
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"Dancing like a butterfly” 


here she was in Limona, ready to blast 
the dreams of Aloysius McMan by sim- 
ply walking into his picture. Here she 
was—a very estimable lady, no doubt, 
but no sight for any man who still 
saw her as a butterfly among the flowers. 

“T resolved that at any cost McMan 
and this woman must not The 
ideal my newly found friend cherished 
so dearly must not be shattered. That 
cherubic, joyous countenance must not 
be clouded by a knowledge of the tragedy 
the years had wrought. 

“In the face of this desperate situa- 
tion Irene of Kansas City was forgot, 
and I turned, heart and soul, to the sal- 
vation of Aloysius Mc Man. 

“*Aint you about due to fold your 
tent and do the Arab specialty out of 
Limona?’ I inquired. 


meet. 
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‘Not yet,’ he -replied..‘No, I aint 
ready te pull out yet. But if I was, I’d 
waste no time. That’s the beauty of this 
life, my boy. You can move the memory 
of € woman in a flash, whereas it takes 
azmonth to get. the real article started, 
und then like as not she’s forgot every- 
thing of importance. But we who are 
free —gloriously free 

—we can go when 
the spirit moves.’ 

He did an imagi 
nary cake-walk in 
the air. I put the 
slippers back 
thoughtfully. 

"218 a Gal} 
town,’ said I, ‘and 
life drags but slowly 
down its grass- 
grown “streets. I 
want more lights, 
more band concerts, 
more fireworks in 
the evening. Out 
there in the harbor 
is the fruit steamer, 
Palma—=she sails 
from here at dawn. 
Why shouldn’t you 
and I sail with her?’ 

"Not I,’ . said 
Mc Man. ‘TI like this 
shore. I like this 
town. So quiet, so 
peaceful, so fond of 
dreaming in the sun. 
I shall stay here un 
til I tire of it all 
and then, up and 
away. Ah, it is in- 
deed the great life.’ 

“The glad light on the face of Aloy 
sius McMan I shall never forget. When 
[ looked at it, the thought of the blow 
that might at any moment fall upon him 
sickened me, and [| quickly turned my 
gaze away. 

“Then I saw a sight that froze the 
blood in my veins. There, waddling to- 
wards us over the sand, a small portion 
of the sea visible on each side of her, 
came the butterfly of days gone by— 
Georgie LaReine. She carried a black 
umbrella, like a missionary or a suffra- 
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gette, and she waved that same threaten- 
ingly at Aloysius McMan and tne. 

“With trembling hands I affixed the 
slippers and dragged McMan to his 
feet. I pointed over the sand. 

“‘*What this woman wants,’ said I, 
‘heaven only knows. But I feel that she 
would convert us to some cause. We are 

on this shore to 
void the sex, Aloy- 
sius McMan—let us 
escape before it is 
too late.’ 

“McMan_ looked, 
and an expression of 
deep pain was in his 
eves. To one who 
had dreamed for ten 
years of a dancer 
like an elfin sprite, 
the very sight of 
such a woman as 
this must naturally 
have been distress 
ing. 

‘*By all means 
let us avoid her,’ he 
agreed, and we 
plunged into the 
scenery. 

“But Fate laid 
snares for the slip- 
pered feet of Aloy- 
sius McMan. We 
had gone a brief ten 

j + paces when he col- 

_~. + lided with a tropic 
understudy for a 
cockleburr, and his 
scream shivered the 
palms and rent the 
sky apart. And just 
as he seated himself in the underbrush, 
distinct and clear across the sand that 
woman called: 

** “Aloysius !’ 

“In mortal agony for my friend, | 
pleaded that he rise and fly. He would 
do neither. He only sat there, sullen, and 
little, and funny. 

“«‘She’s recognized me,’ he said. 

“All the joy was gone from his face. 
Lines I had not suspected marked it. It 
occurred to me that an inkling of what 
would happen had crossed his mind. 





McMan looked and an expression 


“I leaned and touched his 
shoulder, pityingly. 

“ “Get up,’ I said, brokenly. ‘Get up 
and go to her. It is Georgie LaReine.’ 

““McMan struggled to his feet, and in 
his eyes lay a bitterness heartrending. 

“*So it is!’ he murmured. ‘It is—but 
oh, how changed" 

“And he shuffled over the sand to his 
awakening. 

“T walked slowly back to the town. 
and with me walked the tragedy I had 
just witnessed. My heart bled for Aloy 
sius McMan, he of the smile like a sun 
rise—McMan, whose dream of the years 
was now a shattered wreck, whose life 
was now entering into its long evening 


over 


jeep pain was in his eyes 


wherein no butterfly of was to 
dance. 

“The clerk at the hotel handed me a 
letter which, through some caprice of the 
postal authorities, had not been included 
in my regular packet of mail. It was from 
Kansas City, and in my brother’s writ- 
ing. 


sce 


memory 


Into weak coffee,’ he said, ‘her tears 
for you fall. They tell about that she is 
to marry Bill Summers, but the other 
night she asked for news of you, and into 
the coffee I saw her tears splash. She 
wants you to come for her, on a milk 
white steed, or a milk train, or something. 
[ guess you had better beat it back 


to old K. C.’ 
785 
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“Earlier in the day that letter would 
have landed me in the clouds singing 
airs from light opera. It rather surprised 
me, therefore, when I found myself sit- 
ting calmly while I read my brother's 
words a time. I then rose and 
sauntered in search of Torcaba. 

“Is the captain of the Pa/ma about ?’ 
I asked the hotel keeper. 

‘’Torcaba went into the bar-room and 


second 


examined his stock. On the second shelf, 
third from 
bottle should have reposed, there was a 


the end. where a big black 
gap in the ranks. 

“*He is about,’ said Torcaba. 

“IT found the captain in a back room 
playing pinochle with the German con- 
sul. The ultimate destination of the 
Palma, he told me, New Orleans, 
and I might sail with him at dawn. 

“All that night, walking the shore, 
room I fought 


was 


and later in my reso 


lutely to keep my mind from Aloysius 
McMan, little, pink, blithe, prattling 
of ten years’ happiness in the shadow of 


y. With an effort I thought 
instead of Kansas City station, with the 
trains coming and going, the traveling 
men in their loud waistcoats struggling 
with catch-as-catch-can meals—of Irene, 
stately, blond, beautiful, smiling haught- 
ily upon the throng that pleaded before 
dreamed of 

one lunch- 
encountered, 


his tragedy. 


counter. Likewise | 
and cream, and of 
doughnut I had 


was soft. 


her 
peat hes 
counter 
which 

“At dawn, carrying my scanty luggage, 
I boarded the Palma. The sleepy crew 
were running vaguely about the deck, 
and the steamer throbbed as if eager to 
be off. 

“Out of the way of the crew, in the 
shadow of a smoke-stack, I came upon 
\loysius McMan, walking stealthily as 
if he feared to wake the sleeping tropics. 
Shoes had replaced the slippers on his 
feet. When he saw me he started back. 

“**Vou here?’ he cried. 

“He didn’t act a bit pleased. 

“T took him by the arm and gazed into 
his face. It was old, flabby, shrouded in 
terrible gloom. I had to turn away. 

“Tell me,’ I said hoarsely, ‘what were 
her first words to vou, as vou came to her 


over the sands?’ 
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“For I had been wondering, off and 
on, how Irene would greet me when I 
struck Kansas City. 

“Wistfully McMan looked back at 
the sleepy town, showing a dim white 
amid the The Palma had 
under way, and was slipping gayly over 
the shining waters on her journey to the 
land of skyscrapers and derby hats. Mc 
Man sighed —a tremendous sigh that 
seemed to shake the steamer. 

‘She gave me the devil,’ he said, ‘for 
going out in my carpet-slippers.’ ’ 

©’Grady paused in his story. 

“Have you ever been in the sea at 
dawn?” he asked, reminiscently, “swim- 
ing for a misty shore, when the first rays 
of the sun fell red on the water, and the 
cool breeze was creeping away from the 
shore. Well, that’s where I was the next 
minute—swimming for that white adobe 
town as if all the happiness in the world 
was waiting there. I remember a funny 
bird was up above me somewhere, cir- 
cling and diving, and shrieking the cry of 
the free. I shouted back. The water was 


” 


green. got 


cool asS-=— 

“Explain,” I broke in. “Did this Aloy- 
sius McMan throw you in?” 

“He might have,” answered O’Grady, 
“but I didn’t give him time. I jumped 
of my own accord. For explanation, I 
will repeat his words to me, spoken there 
in the shadow on the deck—the words of 
Aloysius McMan, little, pitiful, tamed ; 
the longing for the undiscovered lands 
shining in his eyes, and the heritage of 
table d’hétes decorating his middle. 

“*T lied to you, O’Grady,’ he told me. 
“The idea just came to me as I lay there ; 
it dazzled me, and I lied to you. But I 
enjoyed every minute of it, and I can’t 
say that I’m very sorry. Georgie LaReine 
turned me down, all right—there in the 
wings she turned me down. And she shed 
that tear I spoke of. 

“*But she sent for me a week later,’ 
says McMan. ‘She sent for me when I 
was in my room studying the steamship 
company’s come-on books. And I went to 
her—on the wings of love. It was only a 
block, but I went on the wings of love. 
In the ten years we’ve been married, this 
is the first time I’ve been able to prv her 
loose from the flat in Harlem.’ ”’ 
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ANIN’S was filled with the 
drowsy narcotic of soft 
lights and lilting music and the 
pretty 
was the hour that 


women. It 
followed the 


radiance of 


outpouring of the theatres, and 
the mood of the diners mocked 
at the drizzly, fog-choked night 
outside. 

From one of the tiny tables 
slightly toward the rear of the 
room Stephen Ashley had been 
contemplating the brilliant, ka- 
leidoscopic crowd with lazy 
amusement, nodding intermit 
tently in acknowledgement of 
acquaintances. 

But steadily during the last 
half hour he had grown more 
and more sensitively conscious 
of the curious glances turned 
upon him from the surrounding 
tables, and in keen irritation 
under them his savagely insist- 
ent fingers were demolishing a 
slender cigaret into a damp, mis- 
shapen lump of perfumed to- 
bacco. 

On the opposite side of their 
table Benedict, the manager of 
Darrach’s theatre, leaned back 
in his chair and watched the 
rapidly rising exasperation of 
the young playwright in quiet, 
quizzical appreciation. 

“You shouldn’t take it so 
hard,” he laughed, banteringly. 
‘“Tust remember that six weeks 
of fever and Heaven only knows 
how many nights of work before that has 
left you with a becoming pallor on your 
face that is distinctly alluring, especially 
to the fairer portion of this gay galaxy. 
Why, man!” he chuckled, “in those black 
evening-clothes the contrast is positively 
reeking with mystery.” 

Benedict’s laugh was more than over- 


The moment tnat her eyes met his 


matched by the half-bitter, half-cynical 
smile that curved Ashley’s lips. But when 
the latter spoke it was in the same light 
vein. 

“As a pitiful object of unrequited 
love,” he said, ‘‘or even an exiled, throne- 
less scion of a ruling line I could bask 
in this very evident attention. But to the 
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author of ‘The Day Before Yesterday.’ 


which ran the most spectacular failure 
that has illuminated the boulevard in 
many moons, this persistent regard is 


not particularly soothing. And least so, 
on the first night of convalescent appear- 
ance.” 

He paused for a moment 
added, still facetiously : 

“T would run off and hide for a while 
if it wasn’t for the fact that the papers 
would be howling it after me before I 
reached Grand Central.” 

While he was speaking his gaze trav- 
eled in an aimless sweep over the sea of 
tables, and Benedict saw his eyes light 
suddenly with a gleam that was partly 
puzzled and much more keen 
admiration, He turned to follow the 
younger man’s stare. 

Across, in the far corner of the room, 
a girl dressed entirely in black was rising 
with the other members of a brilliant 
group of diners. The profile of her face 
was turned toward them and under the 
veiled effulgence of the lights every line 
of her features were as clear-cut as those 
of an Oriental intaglio. The oval of her 
cheek and the long curves of her arm 
were shaded like faintly tinted ivory 
against the black of her gown. 

Ashley woke tothe concentration of his 
own gaze only when the girl turned to 
ward him under it, half-carelessly, half- 
consciously. In the moment that her eyes 
met his Ashley saw what might have 
been the tiniest flush of recognition color 
her face, but his fever-tired brain re- 
fused to place her, coherently. While he 
was persistently searching his vague 
memory, she passed out through the en- 
trance with the others to a big limousine 
waiting at the edge of the wet, glittering 


and then 


wonder 


pavement. 

Then he wheeled sharply toward Ben- 
edict, as if only just aware of his pres- 
ence. 

“Who is she, I wonder! Do you know 
her, Benedict ?” 

He ejaculated the question without 
preface or explanation. The manager’s 
chin was propped comfortably in the 
palm of his hand, the same quiet smile 
of amusement quivering in the corners 
of his mouth. 
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“I’m hardly a clairvoyant,” he mused 
with an assumed, maddening indiffer- 
ence, “but I suppose that you mean the 
one in black.” 

Ashley nodded with quick, nervous 
emphasis. 

The shrug of Benedict’s shoulders was 
a deliberate return to seriousness. 

“They come and go here at Panin’s 
too rapidly for even me to keep them 
catalogued,” he said. “You have been 
out of the world for six weeks, and this 
place is the rendezvous of every sailing 
list and time-table.”’ 

Ashley blew a ring of smoke with a 
thoughtful pursing of his lips. 

“T’ve seen her before, somewhere, that 
is a certainty,” he argued, more to him- 
self than to his companion. “But where, 
my brain is too befogged to recollect. 
Not here at Panin’s anyway. She doesn’t 
seem to fit in here, somehow.” 

“No more do you, just now !” 

Benedict’s words came out quietly 
grave. He had been scanning Ashley’s 
lean, clean-shaven face soberly. It was 
heavily blue shadowed under the eyes 
and Benedict knew that even entire con- 
valescence was not going to erase some 
of the lines carved deeply around the 
mouth. He leaned hard across the table. 

“No more do you, Steve,” he reiter- 
ated, earnestly. “All the evening I’ve 
been on the point of suggesting that you 
get away from it all for a little while, 
but you were so infernally full of new 
projects to hurl at the unappreciative 
public that I did not dare.” 

“It wont be running away,” he added, 
swiftly, as Ashley’s earlier objection re- 
occurred to him, “and I’ll see to it 
that the papers know it. You are reckon- 
ing on coming back here on the first day 
out and doing something big and vital 
that will force them to recant, and it 
isn’t even sane. You can’t woo your Muse 
until you get some red blood back into 
your veins, that is certain. Why, man!” 
he observed, swinging whimsically back 
into a bantering tone, “she wouldn’t even 
carry on a half-hearted flirtation with you 
in your present shape.” 

“T mapped out a scenario this morn- 
ing, and it dodges a lot of the objection- 
able features in ‘The Day Before Yes- 
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terday,’”’ Ashley protested, gravely. “1 
would have brought it around this morn 


ing for you to take a look at, but my 


knees were too faithless,” 

“Tear up your scenario!” 

The manager’s voice grated harshly 
with appreciation of the younger man’s 


grit. 

“Tear it up and drop everything for a 
while. Go back into the woods to that 
hunting shack of yours out there on the 
edge of things and get the feather-edge 
off your nerves. Then come back and 
stuff those saffron dailies down the crit 
ics’ throats.”’ 

Again Benedict tempered his eagerness 
with a quick flash of badinage. 

“And, Gad, Steve!’ he added, ‘when 
you do come, bring something with you 
that will resuscitate my bank-roll.” 

For a moment the eyes of the two men 
met across the table, and held. Then 
Ashley’s hand, its unnatural white elo- 
quently traced with blue, slipped over 
and closed upon the manager’s with a 
quick, hot pressure. 

The still unshaken confidence which 
the manager of Darrach’s had in him 
raised a lump in Ashley’s throat. More- 
over, he knew the loss which had been 
incurred by Benedict in taking off “Mar 
ried Men and Single” to stage “The 
Day Before Yesterday,” a production of 
an hitherto unknown playwright, was by 
no means as light as the tone that he em- 
ployed in reference to it. 

More than a few nights, as he had 
lain awake during his illness, he had 
burned with a hot shame at the remem 
brance of his flushed, untried certainty 
of success, and thanked his gods in fer 
vent whispers that he had not been at 
that first night, or the long round of 
rehearsals that preceded it. Now he only 
wanted to work, day and night, until he 
could force a public recognition. But 
Benedict’s wise solicitousness and _ his 
complete faith in him won the decision. 

“T guess I'll go,” he acquiesced, 
thoughtfully. “For a fact I’m not much 
good around here now.” 

The waiter had dropped their tinted 
slip on the table-cloth and a moment 
later they turned toward the vestibule. 
As they passed down the long aisle Ash 
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ley glanced, half-involuntarily, toward 
the table in the far corner of the room. 

A waiter was dancing insidious atten 
tion on a fat, gouty old gentleman who 
was braving dinner alone. There was the 
light in his eyes of one who is delib 
erately bull-ragging Fate, but the finely 
shaded humor of it passed high over 
Ashley’s head. Again the clear, strikingly 
pretty profile of the girl in black rose 
before him, and again the image was elu 
sively, puzzlingly familiar. 4 

They strode down the dripping, mir- 
ror-like pavement in an almost unbroken 
silence. Several times Ashley scanned the 
manager’s face with partly awakened 
suspicion as the latter smiled broadly 
over his fruitless efforts to remember her. 
Persistently the older man dodged any 
topic that had the slightest trend toward 
the theatre or the future play. Only when 
they had reached Ashley’s hotel would he 
broach the subject at all. 

“Do you remember the girl who under- 
studied the lead in ‘The Day Before Yes- 
terday?’”’ he asked, irrelevantly. 

The prospect of a fortnight undis 
turbed in his wilderness had already set 
Ashley’s blood flowing a little faster. His 
face became comically apprehensive. 

“Gee, no!” he admitted in mock des- 
pair, “she isn’t going to bring suit for 
breach of contract or full salary, or any- 
thing in that line, is she?” 

Benedict laughed with a little enig- 
matic ring that the other failed to catch. 

“Be reassured,” he said. “Nothing 
like that. I’ve only promised to star her 
in your next play, and between the three 
are going to ride the public 
box-office to an 


of us we 
straight 
unparalleled success.” 


through the 


I] 


It was a week since Ashley had entered 
the woods and left all the bitterness of 
his failure behind him in Manhattan, 
and not once during that time had he 
touched paper with pencil. 

Throughout the day he tramped the 
trails or else crouched over his rifle in 
the bow of the canoe which glided along 
the waterways like some prototype rep- 
tile, under the silent sweep of Pietro’s 
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paddle. The fever-gouged hollows in his 
face were filling miraculously and _ his 
lean, square features had regained their 


clear coating of bronze. 

rue to his Benedict he 
had torn up his newly devised scenario, 
and with it he had put aside the multi- 
tude of half-formulated characters and 
intricate stage as if it were all 
nothing more than shapeless vagaries of 


promise to 


‘“‘business”’ 


his illness. 

Instead of them, the image of the girl 
in black at Panin’s occupied his thoughts 
with persistent recurrence. Who she was 
or what had given him the swift impres- 
sion of familiarity was a poser that he 
had ceased to attempt to unravel. But 
as he sat far into the night, before the 
deep, rough stone fireplace, his jaw set 
tight in the resolution to earn the appro- 
bation of the slight, gloriously pretty 
girl who had colored with a tiny flush 
of recognition in the far corner of the 
glittering, Bohemian room at Panin’s. 

Friday afternoon Pietro brought from 
Buffalo Head station, four miles over 
the trail, the first news that had come in 
from the outside. It was a little packet 
of newspaper clippings from the manager 
of Darrach’s, all of them announcing 
that the author of ‘““The Day Before Yes- 
terday” had gone into the woods to re 
cuperate, and hinting, incidentally, at 
the collection of material for a fresh pro- 
duction to be shied at the public. 

As Ashley ran through them, a sudden 
and contrite recollection came to him 
that he had not even sent out a word to 
Benedict, and forthwith he scrawled a 
long account of his convalescence and 
started on the four mile tramp to the 
little flag station, where the trunk-line 
cut the edge of the wilderness. 

Only once in the letter did he mention 
the theatre or anything appertaining to 
it, but as Benedict read that paragraph 
the next day, in his office, his eyes nar- 
rowed thoughtfully and he nodded in 
jerky, spontaneous satisfaction. 

It read, in that part: 


I am beginning to realize what you 
meant when you said that “The Day 
Before Yesterday” was “off my 
range.” It may have contained a little 
catchy phrasing and some pretty 
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sentiment, but it was not my own and 
the critics knew it. I don’t grudge 
them the barbecue that they held 
over me. Now I!’m learning to strip 
things down before I try to handle 
them, and this time, when I bring 
you anything, it is going to be a “sure 
bet.” 

letter 


the 


From that point ran off 
again into the spirit of the woods. 


[1] 


It was after nine o’clock when Ashley 
had slipped it into the box that did serv- 
ice as a postoffice at Buffalo Head. 
Across the tracks, in Dunlap’s, a gang of 
rivermen were chanting a Canadian bal 
lad in dolorously drunken accents. As 
Ashley stood for a moment in the dark, 
dust veneered “square,” absently hum- 
ming the melody, the staccato shriek of 
the mail through to Montreal whipped 
across the stretch of woods and a sudden 
whimsical desire seized him to see the 
sleepers go through, with their freight 
from the metropolis. 

He sauntered across to the tiny station- 
shed, that lav a dark blot in the the huge, 
gray shadow of the water-tanks, and was 
sitting on a dilapidated truck, swinging 
his -feet in lazy unison with the shrill 
exhaust of the engine, as the heavy string 
of Pullman’s came to a squealing stop. 
With a clink of parting couplers the 
engine went ahead to take water. 

“To all appearances, everybody snugly 
and properly tucked in bed,” he solilo- 
quized to the dark side of the coach, 
while he struck a match and held the 
ruddy flame to the tip of a cigaret. 

As he snapped the light off into the 
shadow a deliciously half-smothered 
yawn answered him with startling unex- 
pectedness. His eyes swung swiftly up 
to the screen in the side of the car. It 
was partly wedged back in its casing 
by a little dark colored object that was 
indistinguishable in the shadow. A swift, 
capricious impulse instigated him and 
after a brief second of quiet he drawled, 
in contradiction : 

“Appearances aré, however — decep- 
tive. 

He leaned eagerly toward the screen. 


” 
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\ voice that held a daring 
ripple of mirth corrected 
him. 

“They assuredly are 
not—though you did hesi- 
tate so long that I was 
afraid I would have to of- 
fer you the customary 
penny for your thoughts, 
which would have been 
immeasurably inconven- 
ient. My purse is so—so 
hard to get at.” 

And _ so had ex- 
pected him to speak! Im- 
measurably this adventure 
that had sprung up from 
the dark appealed to Ash- 
ley. He felt that the owner 
of the voice was gazing at 
him in quizzical amuse- 
ment, probably with her 
chin resting in the palms 
of her hands. The dark- 
ness was a keen stimulant. 

“My hesitation was an 


she 


unpardonable remissness,”’ 


he admitted, with mock 
humility, “for I have al- 
ways held that conversa- 
tions were the very easiest 
of manufactured pro- 
ducts.” 

The mood of the girl in 
the coach caught his fancy 
sharply. 

“Beautiful!” she ex- 
claimed rapturously, and 
he knew that she was laughing softly, 
even though he could not hear her. “I 
haven’t heard an interesting word for 
hours and hours, except from the porter, 
and he only informed me that we would 
be two hours behind the schedule. Please 
do manufacture some of your most en- 
tertaining conversation and relieve the 
ennui.” 

The amused accents were keenly tan- 
talizing. Ashley’s first amazement had 
given place to thorough enjoyment of 
the comedy. As he rested his own chin 
on the palm of his hand and drew in 
hard on the glowing cigaret, the image 
of the girl in Panin’s flashed before him 
with reasonless persistency. 


"It was she,” he 


murmured to the bit of feminine gear 

“T can, and will,” he observed in much 
the voice of a salesman pattering his 
wares. 

Then with sudden irrelevancy : 

‘“‘Are you married ?” 

A soft peal of laughter answered him. 

“Oh, dear! You have disappointed me, 
and you did appear to be really original. 
Surely you do not think that a prolific 
topic ?” 

“Surely I do,” Ashley emphasized, pro- 
foundly. “It is what I should call a lead- 
ing question.” 

“Indeed! And 
pray?” 

The girl’s wit was as quick as light. 

“An unlimited field. Anywhere one 


where does it lead, 
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cares to let it,” he stated. “A general 
train of philosophical moralizing, for ex- 
ample.”’ 

“Distastefully abstract- 
sleepy.” 

There the tiniest 
another yawn in the criticism. 

“Assuredly,” he agreed. 
perhaps.” 

Again she criticised him. 

“Hardly better. Mostly manufactured, 
nowadays, like antique furniture.” 

It was easy to be quick under the lilt 
of mirth that under-ran her words. His 
voice sank to a stagely cautious whisper. 

“Scandal, even,” he essayed. ‘“Com- 


when one is 


was sugyestion of 


‘Romance, 


7 


promising folly! 

“Thoroughly appetizing, but so mor- 
bidly commonplace. Oh, please don’t 
think I am unappreciative in my objec- 
tions,”’ she begged. “You are so distinctly 
fertile in your suggestions. Haven’t you 
more? I am being wonderfully enter- 
tained !” 

Ashley’s eyes were straining to catch 
a single line of her features through the 
thick shadow. A_ wild, unexplainable 
fancy of what her face might be had 
seized him. 

“Generalities, I see, you will have 
nothing to do with,” he said, mournfully. 
“A particular case then. I hoped that you 
might answer the question directly.” 

rensely he swung towards the screen. 
The engine was backing up to the head 
of the train. He heard the rattle of lock 
ing couplings. 

“And if I should not!” 

Tentatively mocking, the words came, 
hesitatingly. Ashley met them daringly 
as he fired a random shot in the dark. 

“> might flash a light against the inter 
posing screen and—and discover the girl 
in black at Panin’s!”’ 

He winked a tiny bull’s-eye sugges- 
tively, challengingly, against the station 
wall, and the blood rushed to his face 
at the quick gasp which answered it. He 
was certain that it leaped out from simon- 
pure surprise and not from the dismay 
which her carried as she cried, 
breathlessly : 

“Sir! A ladies’ boudoir. You forget 


tone 


you wouldn't dare !” 
But the flurry of action that accom 
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panied it belied the confidence of the 
protestation. A quick little exclamation 
rang out as the screen snapped shut and 
the prop that had held it fell outside on 
the gravel. 

Ashley stooped for it. The train was 
already in motion and he walked swiftly 
alongside the small closed aperture in the 
side of the coach. 

“You are she!” he called, softly, his 
words challengingly confident. 

For a second no answer came back out 
of the shadow. Then as he held out the 
little object that had been the prop to- 
ward the opening, a little white hand 
pulled back the edge of the stiff screen. 

“Keep it for the inspiration of your 
next play,”’ the voice mocked in un- 
checked mirth. “‘Weave the scene of ca 
pricious folly about it, for you should 
remember that the public now demands 
a compromised heroine !”’ 

Amazement left the young playwright 
motionless. 

As the lights winked mirthfully awav 
in the darkness, the lilting voice floated 
back to him once more, and if it still 
laughed, the mocking note was gone from 
it. 

“It was a leading question, Mr. Ash- 
ley,” it said, “and if you really want the 
answer—I’m not married, yet!” 

After he had watched the lantern on 
the rear of the last car disappear in the 
deep cut, action came suddenly to Ash- 
ley. He turned and crossed rapidly to the 
one smoky light that stood in the bare 
“square.””’ When the Montreal mail whis- 
tled shrilly for the Black River bridge, 
two miles above, he was still standing in 
the dim circle of light, staring in won- 
derment at the little prop that had held 
back the screen. It was a tiny, slender 
heeled slipper of heliotrope satin, bal- 
anced daintily on the palm of his hand. 

“It was she,” he murmured to the bit 
of feminine gear as if it had its mis- 
tress’ faculties; for his conviction was as 
complete as it was reasonless, And after 
he turned into the black alley of a trail 
that led back to the. camp, he added in 
sudden ecstatic recollection, “And she 
isn’t—yet !” 

Through that night and far into the 
next day Ashlev hung over the big table 
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in the low, rafter-ceiled living-room. A 
heavy haze of smoke hung against the 
ceiling as he added sheet after sheet to 
the pile of manuscript before him. Link 
after link he forged in the sequence of 
the plot that had leaped into his brain, a 
rystal-clear entirety. 

Pietro, the guide; thrust his head 
through the half-opened door at twilight 
of the next day. Ashley had already re- 
fused breakfast and dinner and his face 
was white and haggard again. He was 
ollecting the loose sheets with a thought- 
ful, enigmatic smile on his lips. Once he 
paused as a line caught his eye and he 
read it through, slowly and critically. 
lhe smile became very gentle as _ his 
clance lifted to the tiny satin slipper that 
rested on the pile of manuscript before 
him. He picked it up, reverently, and 
turned toward Pietro, who was still 
standing in the door. 

“Remember, Pietro,” he called in gay 
accents that were also very weary, “if 
you ever write a play, that the public 
now demands a compromised heroine.” 

Pietro, who had drifted from Italy 
with the faith of the Pope deeply rooted 
within him, served that meal, that com- 
bined breakfast and dinner and supper, 
in mystified pity for the unbeliever who 
had sat through the whole night and day 
before a woman’s plaything of a slipper 
enthroned on a stack of papers, to which 
he added, incessantly, as if in votary. 


IV 


For a week, since the day on which 
Benedict had received the first rough 
draft of the new play, “The Satin Slip- 
per,” the chorus had been on in daily re 
hearsals. It was early morning when 
Ashley stepped from the vestibule of his 
sleeper in the New York terminal. The 
manager of Darrach’s theatre was wait- 
ing for him. After shaking hands and 
completing a pleased, critical inspection, 
he queried : 

“Well, how is your nerve?” 

“Perfect,”’ Ashley retorted. “And I’m 
ready, this very minute, to go down and 
see your raw company miss every cue 
and turn every labored effort of mine 
to be funny into inane shreds of idiocy. 
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I warn you, Benedict,” he laughed, “if 
Raleigh makes one asinine interpreta 
tion of his lines this morning I’m going 
to use physical suasion on him.” 

Benedict took in his clear bronze skin 
and the lithe swing of his stride with 
visible admiration. 

“That is just what you are not going 
to do,” he stated, in flat contradiction. 
“You are not going to go near that the- 
atre until the opening night. Then, if 
you want to, you can see the child of 
your fancy, properly garbed and fes- 
tooned, from the wings. Until then you 
are going to keep out from under foot. 
Distinctly, we don’t want you around.” 

His accent was comical, but it was 
final, withal. 

Ashley stared at him. 

“You don’t really mean it! Whom do 
you mean by ‘we?’”’ 

His amazed protest and the question 
leaped out in the same breath. 

“Miss Clairy and myself and the entire 
company.” 

Benedict answered the question, se- 
renely. 

‘And I do mean it, Ashley,” he contin- 
ued, soberly. “Staying away is the best 
thing that you can do. It will save you 
a lot of heart-breaking disappointments 
in trying to make them see all that you 
meant should be read from the lines; 
and, besides, every person in the company 
works better when the author isn’t 
around.” 

“But what in the world shall I do in 
the meantime,” the writer still protested, 
even yet half doubting the other’s ser- 
iousness. 

“You might read the pithy comments 
in the morning papers,’”’ the manager 
suggested, “and spend the afternoons in 
interviewing their runners.” 

He had accompanied Ashley to his 
rooms. After the bags had been brought 
up he tossed a small package of papers 
on the table. as he was leaving, with the 
remark : 

“There’s a bunch of press notices and 
announcements that have been running 
for the last few days—and the complete 
cast, too, if you haven’t already run over 
it. If you want to get me on the wire, 
call up the stage.” 
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After he had gone Ashley spread the 
list of actors out on his table. Raleigh 
had played the leading man in “The Day 
Before Yesterday,” and him and several 
of the minor people Ashley knew well. 
It was the name of the star that he dwelt 
upon in puzzled abstraction. He even 
smiled faintly, as he realized that he 
would not recognize the actress who was 
going to have the chief role in his play, 
if he were to meet her, face to face. 

Benedict had assured him, on the night 
that they had left Panin’s together, that 
he was going to star Olive Clairy, the 
former understudy, in the new play; 
and Ashley had given it but little at 
tention at the time. But when Benedict’s 
letters had come into the woods to him, 
after he had sent out the first copy of 
the new piece, they had all been eloquent 
of her entire fitness for the part. 

“A new body in Benedict’s stellar 
system, I suppose,” he murmured, as he 
read her name over, ‘‘and the odd part 
of it is that I don’t remember who she 
is a bit better than I did a month ago.” 

He was half way to the ’phone when 
an inspiration came to him. 

“Are there any magazines out this 
month, with a picture of Miss Clairy in 
them ?”’ he asked of the bell-boy, who an 
swered his ring. 

The boy grinned his comprehension, 
and a moment later Ashley was rustling 
through the leaves of the magazine to the 
illustrated department of stage-folk. His 


grip on the pages tightened spasmodic 


ally, and there was an audible intake 
of his breath as he turned to the page 
marked in the index by the name he 
was searching for. 

It was a profile picture of a girl in 
long, heavy furs, but the face was that 
of the girl in black at Panin’s. 

For a long while Ashley sat, immo- 
bile, the page held tightly between his 
fingers. Then he opened one of the bags 
lying on the bed and drew out the little 
heliotrope slipper from a heavily scored 
roll of manuscript. 

“T wonder!” he murmured, thought- 
fully as he propped open the book with 
the slender heel and stared at the picture 
for a long time. 

Not once during the tedious rounds of 
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rehearsal did he go near the play-house. 
He walked, interminably, day and night, 
his brain in fantastical reasoning, linking 
the night at Buffalo Head station with 
the girl at Panin’s, who by a strange 
twist of Chance was to star in his new 
work. 

The advertisement which the failure 
of “The Day Before Yesterday” had fur- 
nished assured him of a large hearing 
for his next venture, but when Benedict 
met him with the news that the house 
was sold out and would open to capacity, 
a new thrill of enthusiastic confidence 
ran through him—a confidence that was 
infinitely more sophisticated than the 
one which had preceded the failure. 

Benedict discussed the work of the 
star in long, professional criticisms. He 
laughed once as he recalled the decep- 
tion on the night that they had seen her 
among the diners in the glittering café. 

“I wanted you to get away for a 
while,” he explained, ‘“‘and you know you 
appeared to be more or less interested. 
Besides, I thought that you would re- 
call her name as part of the other cast, 
even if you had never seen her.”’ 

Ashley’s reply was wholly irrelevant. 

“T’m going to sit down in the body of 
the house,” he said. ‘I’ve kept from be- 
hind the scenes for so long that now I 
may as well see the rest of it as an or 
dinary spectator.” 

Benedict nodded his approval. 

“Leave your number at the office,” he 
advised. “They are going to want you 
for a curtain-call before the night is 
over,” and he laughed as the author’s 
face flushed, darkly. 


As he watched the crowds sweep 
through the lobby into the house, Ash- 
ley’s sensations were those of a gambler 
who has made his last desperate stake, 
multiplied a thousand-fold. When he 
finally took his seat, far back in the or- 
chestra, in appearance he was scarcely 
different from a score of tall, formally 
dressed young men in the audience, ex- 
cept that his sharp, handsome features 
were pale and strained. 

A rustle went through the theatre as 





He stooped and slipped his slipper over her instep 
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the curtain went up on the opening scene 
of the first act—‘‘At Panin’s ;”” but Ash 
ley chose to think it only the voicing of 
their pleased recognition. The young star 
came on in the middle of the scene, and 
as she appeared he leaned forward, 
tensely, in his seat, his fingers locked 
tightly over the arms. With the same 
tense quiver the whole audience paid 
tribute to her girlish beauty. She was 
wearing black with all its startling con- 
trast unbroken by a bit of color. 

To her first words the house was un- 
responsive: neither hostile nor appre- 
ciative, but simply unconvinced and non- 
committal. But when, at Raleigh’s first 
funny lead, she laughed a low, soft rip- 
ple, every seat in the house was with her. 

When her mood changed, theirs swung 
in quick sympathy. The words that she 
spoke did not seem to be the lines to 
which the author had limited her, but 
those only which she would have chosen 
to fit herself. As she embodied in each 
line and gesture the very essence of the 
spirit which he had meant them to con- 
vey, Ashley realized, swiftly, that the 
whole fanciful fabric had been woven 
about her image during the long nights 
that he had hung over the manuscript in 
the woods. She was simply stepping into 
them as real flesh and blood. 

Time after time she and Raleigh were 
compelled to hold their lines until the 
applause could exhaust itself, but in 
spite of the vociferous demands at the 
end of the first act, she would come be- 
fore the curtain only once. 

Ashley’s throat was dry and the rims 
of his eyes were stinging hot. He burned 
with pride for the girl who, in the mak- 
ing of a new star, was calling out all 
this ovation; the girl to whom he had 
unconsciously fitted every line and mo- 
tion. 

It was in the second act that an usher 
tapped him on the shoulder and nodded 
comprehensively toward the stage. Ash- 
ley rose, dizzily, to follow him. The 
scene was the culmination of a whim- 
sically capricious escapade on which the 
whole plot turned, and a rush of hand- 
clapping swept the house as the star 
fled into the wings, leaving one of her 
tiny heliotrope slippers in the center of 
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the stage. The chorus went dancing gid 
dily into the light as Ashley slipped back 
of the scenes. 

Benedict’s face shone crimson with 
unchecked ecstasy as he rushed to meet 
the author and seized his hand in both 
his own. 

“We've been waiting for you for hours, 
man,”’-he shrilled. ‘“They are calling for 
you! You must go on with her at the 
end of this act.” 

Ashley nodded. Dazed and a little 
shaky, he turned to the door of her 
dressing-room. She was standing in the 
middle of the floor, waiting for him, 
when he entered. Her face was flushed 
pink from the hilarious exit and one silk- 
stockinged foot still remained unshod. 

Out in front the curtain had dropped 
as the dancers ran off, and the applause 
beat and throbbed through the wings. 
Insistent cries for the author were 
mingled with the name of the star, and 
for the first time Ashley realized that it 
was his triumph, as well as hers. 

For a moment her damp, starry eyes 
met his eager ones; then he stooped and 
slipped his slipper, the one that he had 
picked up from the tracks at Buffalo 
Head, over her instep. He needed no 
fantastical reasoning now to convince 
him, and the fanciful conversation of 
that night came back to him, suddenly. 

“Romance, perhaps,” he murmured, 
softly, to her as he straightened up. 

“And I did answer your leading ques- 
tion,” she replied, in a whisper that he 
scarcely heard. “I’m not married—yet, 
Steve,” and she held out her arms to 
him. 

Twice Benedict sent the chorus back, 
but the audience would not be appeased 
or wait longer. Then he tapped lightly 
on the dressing-room door. 

“Waiting !”’ he called. 

“They are calling for us... . us 

do you understand ?” she breathed 
to him; and with a quick flash through 
the tears that would come a little, 


“Glad 2?” 


The man only trusted himself to nod 
as he drew her to him. 

A moment later he gave her his arm 
and they went out, together, under the 
spotlight. 





She liked to have Sydney Lowell lecture her 
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SMART electric drew up in the Sat 
urday afternoon rush at the door of 
the big Hotel Hudson. From it lightly 
stepped a girl—a very pretty girl—who 
turned to speak to someone in the cab. 
“You may leave me here, Miss Simp- 
son,” said the girl, in sweet and gracious, 
but firm tones. 
She had rehearsed those tones all the 
way down-town. 
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But Miss Simpson—who was not 
pretty—did not adhere to that sugges- 
tion. She stepped rather clumsily from 
the electric, for she was older, and the 
young girl’s face clouded. 

“T will see you to your friends,” said 
Miss Simpson. 

Helen had anticipated some such hor 
ror of this sort, when she found that she 
had drawn the most unpopular chaper- 
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«a in the school. But she was not used 
to seeing the worst in the situation from 
the beginning. 

“Oh that will not be necessary at all,” 

she protested. “Mrs. Brackhurst will be 
expecting me. It will not be at all neces- 
sary. But then,” she added, in the inter- 
ests of diplomacy, “of course, though, if 
you insist.” 
"Miss Simpson should not have insisted, 
but, being Miss Simpson, she did insist. 
She tagged tight on the heels of her 
charge into the crowded corridor of the 
Hudson. She thought her worst fears 
realized when a boy—a young man, from 
his point of view—looked eagerly at 
Helen. 

But Helen froze him quite coolly, as 
she was capable of doing. Grant might 
have seen, she thought, that she had not 
yet shaken her chaperon. That he did 
not see, annoyed her, and: she coldly 
looked through him. 

\s for Grant Fulwell, he understood 
then, and waited his time. 


“It will not be at all necessary for 
you to go farther, Miss Simpson,” said 
Helen, with an affectation of a laugh as 
she stepped into the little white and gold 
elevator to go upstairs in the Hudson. 
But Miss Simpson, who was handwriting 
and French at Miss Frye’s Select School 
for Young Ladies, had her own mind and 
her .own instructions and she stepped 
within the car just as Helen was nourish- 
ing a secret hope that the man who ran 
it would shut her out. 

Miss Simpson was unduly curious to 
see Mrs. Brackhurst. She had shown an 
undue interest in the Brackhursts all the 
way down-town. Had Helen known the 
Brackhursts any length of time? Had the 
Brackhursts ever entertained Helen be- 
fore now? Were there any young Brack- 
hursts—this last with emphasis—were 
there any young men Brackhursts? Helen 
had been almost irritated at this flood of 
interrogations. Still, she prided herself 
that she was a lady and Simpson some- 
thing less and so she had answered each 
of these in minute detail. But if Simpson 
began again— 

“What floor, ladies?” 

The elevator man broke in. The three 


were alone in the car. She summoned 
her pretty wits together. 

“Ninth,” she said vaguely. 

The car stopped at the ninth floor and 
Helen stepped out, so did her shadow. 

“Good-by, dear Miss Simpson,” said 
the girl. 

“I will see you safely in Mrs. Brack 
hurst’s room,” replied the chaperon. 

Helen looked helplessly down the ho 
tel corridor, a monotony of cold and pol- 
ished doors. Her little heart was beating 
fast and she knew that she should never 
forgive that hateful Miss Simpson— 
never, never, never. She walked slowly 
down that horrible corridor while Miss 
Simpson stood opposite the elevator door, 
lorgnette raised, and watched her. 

Her heart beat faster and faster. It 
seemed as if she could not keep the tears 
—the angry little tears—from her eves. 
She wished herself back at the school, 
back home in Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
anywhere but in that horrible, helpless 
corridor of the Hotel Hudson. She was 
just a foolish little girl, after all, and 
how she wanted sympathy—and _ help— 
that minute. 

She was at the end of the corridor and 
still the suspicious cat watched the poor 
little mouse. There was a door at the 
right and a door at the left and she 
veered toward the door at the right. 

She hesitated, but the lorgnette re 
mained fixed. The mouse could see the 
cat’s eyes gleam the entire length of the 
hall. 

Then she decided against the door at 
the right and turned toward the door at 
the left. A porter was watching her and 
Helen wondered if he were a hotel de- 
tective. She had heard how the big hotels 
kept them in all manner of disguises, 
everywhere. 

The porter came nearer. She made up 
her mind firmly, advanced toward that 
left-hand door and knocked. 

A voice from within shouted : 

“Come in.” 

She opened the door, and walked in, 
shutting the door behind her. 

Miss Simpson, her doubts set at rest, 
folded her lorgnette, and with the sense 
of one who performed her duty as she 
saw it. retired from the scene. 
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Sidney Lowell was shaving—and 
thinking. He was thinking more than 
shaving and so this last was a slow job. 
But when a man has been devoted to a 
virl, who is positively and beyond a 
shadow of a doubt the sweetest girl in 
ill the world, and when that girl has 
told him for the fifty-eighth and also for 
the fifty-eighth final time that there is 
ibsolutely no hope for him, he may be 
pardoned for shaving slowly. And when 
a man is awaiting his mother, who is 
going to cart him off uptown to an 
abominable tea-fight to meet a stupid 
Dutch girl named Jessie Prosser, and de- 
signed by the said mother as a daughter- 
in-law—well, Sydney Lowell had good 
excuse for showing no haste in prepara- 
tion. 

He swashed his square-cut jowl delib- 
erately with his stubby, soapy brush, 
daubed and stabbed and slapped it, 
brushed it softly and soaped it viciously, 
and a psychologist might have read 
therein his thoughts in regard to Edith 
and to that Jessie Prosser. As he busied 
himself with his thoughts—and incident- 
ally continued soaping his jaw—there 
came a soft knock upon his door. 

‘“That’s mother,” he said ruefully. 

He knew that he should have finished 
dressing a full fifteen minutes before. 

“Come in,” he called. 

[he door opened a little way and a 
lady—not his mother—a strange lady, 
an unidentified lady, a young lady— 
came in. 

Sydney dropped his shaving-brush. He 
was ready to stammer out apologies at 
the same moment with the young lady 
who had made the embarrassing mistake. 

But the young lady made no apologies. 
On the contrary, she shut the door behind 
her, and smiled quizzically upon him. 

He responded by a blank stare. 

“T am Miss Stockwell,” said the young 
lady, and Sydney saw that she was a very 
pretty girl with a very pretty way of 
speaking. 

He nodded his head but said nothing 
Sydney was a pretty well seasoned brute 
of a thirty-five year old bachelor, but at 
that moment the words simply would not 
form themselves. 

“T am Miss Stockwell—Helen Stock- 
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well,” said the young lady and Sydney 
puzzled his wits still further. 

Suddenly an idea—thank goodness, a 
real idea—fixed itself there. Someone, 
some abominable one, was bothering this 
child and she had fled into his room 
in desperation. He understood. He leaped 
upon his impulse. He made his way to 
the door to go out toward the hall. But 
the young girl halted him with her little 
hand upon his arm. 

“Please, please, don’t,” she begged, 
and he saw that with all her brave little 
smile, there were tears in her eyes. 

He turned his back upon the door. 

“Can you not bolt it?” she asked. 

He nodded, bolted the door from with- 
in, and she smiled one of her winsome 
smiles upon him again. 

He did not invite her but she sank 
into a chair. 

“T know you do not understand,” she 
said slowly, “and you must think me 
some sort of a silly lunatic.” 

He shook his head in the negative but 
still he did not understand. 

She doubled her little hands into tight 
little fists and dug them into her eyes 
for a moment—a mannerism she _ had. 
When she looked up again the fleeting 
smile played about her mouth. 

“You are the Brackhursts,” she said 
impulsively. “Mr. Brackhurst — Mrs. 
Brackhurst—all the Brackhurst children. 
You are—”’ 

But this sounded like deceit and he 
corrected her. 

“T am Sydney Lowell,” he said. 

“T told you that you would not under- 
stand. Now let me explain.” 

She settled deeper in a big leather 
chair looking rather intently at her feet 
—very dainty feet they were—silk clad 
and set into the tiniest pumps ever built 
for mortal girl. 

Sydney busied himself with washing 
the lather from his face. 

“T am one of Miss Frye’s girls—Miss 
Frye’s school, you know.” 

He nodded his head to show her that 
he knew Miss Frye’s school. 

“T’ve been nearly caught in a trap and 
I’ve a confession to make to Mr. Sydney 
Lowell, who doesn’t see any wit or wis- 
dom in this call upon him. But Mr. 
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Sydney Lowell must know the whole 
story before he judges too quickly—or 
too harshly. I had an engagement with 
a Mr.—” 

But Helen checked her impulse and 
decided not to bring Grant by name into 
the story. 

a man to go off into Jersey this 
afternoon to see some polo, to come back 
to town afterwards for a little dinner— 
téte-a-téte—" 

Sydney came closer to her. He smiled 
encouragingly down at her. 

“Our appointment was at one o'clock 
here in the corridor of the Hudson. We 
had a train to catch out to Morristown. 
You know Miss Frye is so strict and we 
did not want a horrid chaperon on our 
heels all the afternoon. So I did just as 
all the other girls do. My room-mate— 
you would love Margery; she is the 
sweetest thing in all the world ( But Sys- 
ney had his own opinion as to that )—was 
here Wednesday afternoon and she wrote 
the note to Miss Frye requesting that I 
be allowed to spend the afternoon and 
evening with the Brackhursts and signed 
Mrs. Brackhurst’s name.” 

“Brackhurst again,” said Sydney un- 
der his breath. He added in lower key, 
“Little forger,” although that was not 
for her to hear. 

But she did hear and she pulled her 
little feet up under her, as she had seen 
Nazimova do, and smiled upon him quite 
theatrically. 

“No, not forger. For—” she hesitated 
for dramatic effect, “there is no Mrs. 
Brackhurst !”’ 

“No Mrs. Brackhurst. I thought—” 

“Ts it not a lovely name? I found it in 
a book. You cannot forge, can you, when 
there is no real person of that name?” 

Sydney, although a lawyer, declined 
to enter an opposing brief. 

“That is all there is of it—save that 
I drew Simpson to bring me down here. 
Simpson was suspicious—oh, fearfully 
suspicious, Mr. Sydney Lowell.” 

She seemed to love to drawl his name 
and look gayly out of the corners of her 
pretty eyes at him. 

“Simpson came all the way upstairs 
with me. The elevator man asked ‘What 
floor?’ I said ‘Ninth.’ although I did not 


know why I said ‘ninth, Mr. Sydney 
Lowell.” 

Another challenge from those lovel, 
virlish eyes. 

But they caught the mantel clock and 
Helen jumped out of the chair in a mo- 
ment and was tugging at her hat. 

“Half-after one!” she exclaimed. “I 
am fearfully late and Grant will storm. 
We have trains to catch and a long ways 
to go.” 

She moved toward the door and Syd- 
ney thought that all of the sunshine was 
going out from his room. Then he came 
after her and stopped her with a gentle 
pressure upon her hand. She gave him a 
glance of alarm. 

“My mother,” he said with his finger 
to his lip. 

He beckoned. There was no time to be 
lost and Helen needed no diagrams for 
explanation. She slipped across the room 
and into the clothes-closet from it. 

Sydney answered his mother’s third 
knock, unbolting the door and letting her 
slowly in. 

She looked at him sharply. She had 
a sharp pair of eyes and a keen pair of 
ears and she was satisfied that something 
—some indefinable thing— was not quite 
as usual. 

“T never knew you to bolt your door, 
Sydney,” she said. 

“I don’t as a rule, mother dear,” he 
responded. 

He could not keep his eyes off the 
closet-door. It was a close call. Some 
women might understand, but he knew 
his mother, and her old-fashioned no 
tions and knew that she would never 
understand. She seated herself in the 
chair where his caller had been but a 
moment before. 

“You are late, Sydney,” she said. “You 
remember, dear, that you promised me a 
swing up the drive and through the Park 
before we should drop in at the Prossers. 
You remember—also—that—”’ 

That sentence was not finished. Mrs. 
Lowell was quite sure that she heard 
some scraping in Sydney’s closet. She 
looked at her son closely. He was a man 
of most honorable nonor-—she had loved 
that the most in him ever since he had 
been a tiny tad of a fellow. 
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“You are quite alone here, Sydney?” 
she asked 

He laughed at her in return. 

“What a question, mother.” He shut 
“Of course, I am 
“You interrupted 


s thin lips together. 


quite alone.” Then 
vourself ?”’ 

She slitted her eyes tightly together 
and went back to the thread of the story. 

“You must not say ‘No’ again to the 
Prossers. They will be offended and 

She slipped out of her chair and came 
close to her son, her great big boy of 
whom she was so fond and proud; “I 
know that you are going to beg off again, 
Syd. Oh, boy, why do you care so much. 
There are other girls. Edith is a dear 
girl,” she was anticipating his protesta- 
“but Sydney there are regiments 
r dear girls. Now 


tions, 
brigades, armies of oth 
there is Jessie Prosser.” 

He interrupted her by lightly touching 
his finger upon her lips. 

“No, mother dear, you don’t under- 
stand,” he said, quickly and nervously. 
“And you are juite right, I am going to 
beg off for this afternoon. I am not going 
to offer any silly excuses. I am simply 
going to tell you that I don’t feel equal 
to going—” 

She argued for a time; but then she 
had known since he was four the futility 
of argument once Sydney had set his 
mind. Once she started to go to his 
closet to bring out his coat and hat, but 
he had stopped her with quite a firm 
touch on her arm. She did not quite un 
derstand—she would like to have under 
stood more clearly about the noise in the 
closet. But Sydney was firm and when she 
left, it was to drive alone. She said re- 
luctant good-bys to him. It did not seem 
as if she would ever understand. Still she 
knew that her boy was a man of honor— 
and a gentleman. 


It was fearfully hot and close in Syd- 
ney’s closet and Helen was crouching in 
a corner of the tiny dark place. She was 
fearful of moving and once, when she 
let her curiosity get the better of her and 
began to count his big, honest shoes, she 
knocked one over and it made ever and 
ever so little a noise but it scared her— 
with his mother right there in the room. 


It was dark and close and hot in the 
closet—but withal she thrilled with de- 
light. It was just like a play or a book 
—she had seen things just like it in 
French comedies. 

When his mother was safely gone 
she could have kissed this big, strange, 
manly Sydney Lowell, who must be hav 
ing a sad love-affair and was therefore 
only the more lovable, for lying to pro 
tect her—she slipped out of the closet. 

“Dearie me,” she sighed. “It is past 
two o'clock and Grant will be furious.” 

He smiled upon her. 

“He ought to appreciate what you do 
to come to him,” he said. 

“He?” she said, disdainfully. “He 
never appreciates anything. I have a 
mind to make him wait another quarter 
of an hour just for discipline.” 

She put mind to action by throwing 
herself down in the big chair again. She 
dug her fists in her eyes and then she 
smiled at him once more. She smiled at 
him and she talked to him and Sydney 
knew that the sunshine had come back 
in his room again. She babbled on about 
the girls and Miss Frye and Miss Frye 
and the girls and he smiled, for he began 
thinking again—thinking what it would 
be to have a dear companion vf that sort 
always in a big chair in his room. After 
a little while he would send her away 
—he knew that it was not right having 
her there—but from minute to minute he 
hesitated at driving the sunshine from 
him. 

“Now I am finished,” she said decis- 
ively. “Tell me now.” 

“Tell you what ?” he demanded. 

“Stupid man,” she expostulated. 

“Tell you what?” he repeated. 

“All about the girl.” 

“What girl ?”’ 

“Now, Mr. Sydney Lowell, ¢he girl 
The girl that your mamma hates because 
she thinks that that girl has treated her 
own dear boy — dearer to her than all 
other boys in the world—so abominably.”’ 

He laughed and Helen was sure that 
he was about to make a confidante of her 
when he heard a footstep in the hall. 
Some intuitive sense of caution made him 
beckon her back into her dark cell, once 
more. 














Ihe footstep became a sharp knock on 
the door and then, barely waiting re- 
sponse, a person—a young man somewhat 
warm and breathless, his derby pushed 
back on his perspiring head, his stern 
features rendering what he thought was 
1 tolerable good simulation of outraged 
virtue. 

“Mr. Sydney Lowell, I believe,” he 
said, slowly and with a hiss to his words, 
like the real thing in stage-heroes. 

“You have me at an advantage,” re- 
plied Sydney, keeping very grave. 

‘‘No matter what my name is,” said the 
strange young man. 

He took off his noisy overcoat and 
threw it across Sydney’s bed. Then he 
came close to the older man and looked 
audaciously up into his face. 

“Abductor,” he hissed. 

Sydney’s face broke out into laughter. 

“This is no laughing matter,” snapped 
the other. ““Where is my girl ?” 

“Your girl?” 

“Miss Stockwell, Miss Helen Stock- 
well. You have hidden her somewhere in 
this room.” 

Che laughter all died out of Sydney’s 
face. 

“See here, my boy,” he began. “I 
rather liked your impudence at first, I’ve 
had enough of it now.” 

But the boy did not retreat. He looked 
menacingly up at Sydney. 

“You can’t fool me,” he said slowly 
and in full knowledge of his heroism. 
“T’ve traced her. | found one of the port 
ers that saw her come in here.” 

Sydney’s face grew sterner. 

“Don’t be absurd,” he said. “There is 
no young lady here. You are making a 
fool of yourself.” 

But the boy was not convinced. 

“Tl don’t believe you, and I’m going 
to search this room,” said he. 

He made one single move to go toward 
the closet door but the older man caught 
him under the arm and sent him flying 
upon the bed. 

Sydney came across and stood over 
him. 

“Look here, Grant,” he said slowly 
and without a trace of anger (Grant lay 
gasping for breath on the bed and never 
wondered how this man knew his name), 
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‘I’ve understood and appreciated. As | 
told you a minute ago I rather liked your 
nerve in coming up here. | don’t like 
your doubting the word of a gentleman 
—one gentleman to another.” 

“One gentleman to’ another,” repeated 
Grant scornfully. 

“Well, one gentleman, anyway,” said 
Sydney with a smile once again. “For, to 
tell the truth, Grant, there is nothing 
very gentlemanly in sneaking a girl out 


of a seminary—nothing very manly in. 


putting her up to a pack of fibs, to say 
nothing of risking her precious good 
name in the school for you.” 

“See here—you,” began the other, “I 
don’t know as I'll let you talk this way 
to me.” 

“Oh, yes, you will, son,”’ laughed Syd- 
ney, “and when you are thirty-five and 
womanwise and manwise, too, sonny, you 
will see that I am right.” 

So Sydney talked, with all the re- 
sources of the trained lawyer, and when 
Grant went it was with a smile and a 
promise to dine with him on Monday. 
Two better friends were never made 
within a half-hour. 

“You'll promise to go out to Morris- 
town alone this afternoon and forget this 
silly business,” said Sydney as he put 
out his hand in farewell. 

“T’ll promise. I’m sorry that I was so 
nasty this afternoon. But that porter—’’ 

“Forget him. You promise? Honor 
bright ?” 

“Honor bright.” 

And with that farewell the impulsive 
boy was off down the hall. Sydney went 
to his closet and threw open the door. A 
disheveled and perspiring little figure 
stepped out. 

“Some lying I’ve done for you,” the 
man told her, with a shade of a smile. 

She took it all as a matter of course. 
She smiled winsomely at him once again. 

“T would have done as much for you, 
dear Mr. Sydney Lowell,” she said. 
“Have you a puff ?” 

This repeated and translated, she went 
over to the dresser and there she pow- 
dered and freshened herself quite as 
briskly as if she had belonged in the 
room. She had thrown off her coat and 
hat for the process and Sydney stood in 
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the corner of his room watching the 
pretty dimples in her elbows as her deft 
arms refashioned her modish hair. He 
kept thinking of something like that at 
the dresser every day and it made him 
heartsick and hungry—hungry for the 
love and companionship of just such a 
dainty bit of flesh and blood, mind and 
soul as stood there then. It all seemed so 
unreal—so dreamlike—that it scarce 
seemed true. 

But it was true, for the vision at the 
dresser, finally satisfied with her own 


ere 


Sydney? ’”’ she asked 


appearance, turned toward him again, 
balancing herself upon her chair-arm. 

“It is not proper that I should stay 
here another moment,” she said solemnly, 
then added with another of those smiles. 
“We will go down-stairs now, you can 
take me for a bit of a drive, and then 
we will dine ¢éte-a-téte in some tiny cor- 
ner of a restaurant at a candle-lighted 
table before you take me back to Miss 
Frye’s.” 

“Huh, what’s that?” said Sydney, 
taken off his guard. 


804 
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Helen repeated her program. It was 
perfectly plausible in her own mind. 
he was quite sufe that Mr. Sydney 
Lowell was the grandest man she had 
ever seen or ever would see. He was such 
1. gentleman, he was such a real man, 
1e was Apollo, he was Virtue, he was 
Colossus, he was the beginning and the 
ending of mankind. She had loved him 
when he had saved her from his mother, 
idored him for the tactful way in which 
had handled and humbled Grant. 
Now she was disposed to grant this man 
as much of her sweet companionship as 


she 


ile 


he might ask. 

But he asked none and Helen might 
never know how he wished to ask a lass, 
with a laughing smile, to dine with him 
that lonely evening. He was tempted, 
tremendously tempted. But he could 
hardly hope to do the thing he had con- 
demned to Grant Fulwell, and 
pulled his resolution together, summoned 
an electric and took her back to school. 

She was disappointed—much disap- 
pointed—for it was all like a lovely 
dream to her, too, and she would have 
dearly loved to have this big, well-sea- 
soned man sit opposite her for long hours 
that would become all too short hours. 
She seated herself in the corner of the 
carriage and shot questions up at him. 

“Now the girl, Mr. Sydney Lowell?” 
she demanded inexorably. 

She had expected more resistance, but 
that afternoon, as they drove up-town 
through quiet Madison Avenue, the big 
fellow sat there beside her and told her 
of the girl, all save the girl’s name. 

Helen listened in rapt interest. 

“Wont you show me her picture, Mr. 
Sydney Lowell?” she asked. 

He hesitated for a moment, then drew 
from an inner pocket a tiny photograph, 
set in a locket, and gravely handed it to 
her. She gave a little gasp of surprise 
and a little cry when she saw the picture. 

“You don’t know her?” he inquired 
eagerly. 

“Not so rapidly,” she answered coolly, 
without lifting her eyes from the photo- 
graph. “Did you remember my telling 


sO he 


you of my room-mate to-day?” 
“The one who impersonated 
Brackhurst’s handwriting ?” 


Mrs. 
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“Yes, Margery Clemmons.” 

It was his turn for astonishment. 

“Why this is—” 

“Yes,” she interrupted. “Edith Clem- 
mons—Margery’s big sister. Why did 
you not tell me that in the first place, 
Mr. Sydney Lowell?” this last in an 
accusing tone. 

But Sydney said that he had really 
never dreamed and Helen had snapped 
that she knew that but that he was a 
dear and that he should have no end of 
recompense for his kindness to _ her, 
shown through the Clemmonses. Which 
brought him back to his chief topic in 
hand—a lecture to a young lady who 
took risks, big risks in New York. Sup- 
pose she had gone into that right-hand 
room there in the Hudson corridor. To 
the best of Sydney’s memory it housed 
two vaudeville actors. But even then it 
was a bad business, and Helen must un- 
derstand that She looked at him 
slyly from under the brim of her over- 
whelming big hat and took her lecture 
meekly, like a bad little girl. She liked 
to have Sydney Lowell lecture her. She 
would have liked to have a man like Syd- 
ney Lowell sit in a cab and lecture her 
all the way to Cleveland, such a man 
might scold her until the end of her 
days. 


now. 


As they stopped in front of the big 
handsome school in up-town New York 
Helen coached her companion carefully. 

“We cannot spoil it all now, Mr. Syd- 
ney Lowell,” she said. “So you must sit 
here in the cab. Miss Frye or one of the 
teachers—most likely, Miss Frye—will 
come to the door and you must sit back 
in the cab and when I wave ‘good-by, 
Mr. Brackhurst’ to you, you must simply 
wave in return.” 

But he grew grave in a moment. 

“T would rather you would call me 
by my own name,” he said slowly. 

Her brows gathered. Yet she felt after 
all that she was a little girl and that this 
man was both savior and master to her. 

“Tf you think—best,” she drawled re- 
luctantly. 

She was a little afraid to do anything 
quite so rash, yet she trusted him im- 
plicitly. 
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“T do think answered in a 
manner almost grave. 

She ran to the top of the big stone 
steps and there stood Miss Frye, just as 
Helen had anticipated. She. caught one 
of Miss Frye’s hands, .then turned 
bravely toward the cab. 

“Good-by and thank you, Mr. Sydney 
Lowell,” she said in clear, high tones. 

He waved good-bys, but Helen only 
heard Miss Frye inquire: 

“Ts that Sydney Lowell down there? 
Come up here this moment, you boy.” 

He came and Helen, again caged in 
the big school and retiring up the broad 
stair of the hall, heard just a bit of con- 
versation. 

“T did not dream, Syd, that Helen’s 
the Brackhursts, were your 


best,’ he 


friends, 
friends.” 

Ihe heart of the 
ceased beating. She paused for a single 
instant on the stair. What that big man 
said in reply came clearly to her. 

“The Brackhursts —oh, they’re old 
friends, Sophie Frye. I do not know that 
Miss Stockwell told you. They are start 
ing on a long trip to-morrow—a trip 
around the world. It will be years be 
fore Miss Stockwell sees them again.” 


; ; 
school-girl near 


At ten o’clock that evening, just before 
“Lights out,” Helen’s room-mate came 
rushing in. She had been to a matinee 
and a dinner and her face still 
flushed with excitement and happiness. 
Moreover, she was filled with curiosity 
as to the success of Helen’s hooligan. 
She began asking questions as she drew 


Was 
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the first pin out of her hat, but not one 
was answered until the lights were out 
and the two girls snuggled together in 
the dark. 

“Do not be so sly, Helen, dear,’’ said 
Margery. “Was it a good time?” 

“The very coodest time I ever had.” 

“Did you go off into Jersey?” This in 
whispers for the very walls at Miss 
Frye’s had ears. 

“No.” 

“To a matinee?” 

“No.” 

“To dinner ?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Well,” said Margery solemnly, “that 
does not sound like a very good time to 
me.” 

But Helen knew her own mind. 

“No matter how it sounds to you,” she 
said decisively, “it was the grandest time 
I have ever had. I am going to make you 
promise all the different promises that 
you know to never, never tell and then 
I am going to tell you—all !” 

Margery gasped at such mysteries and 
such promises. Helen took a long breath 
and started anew. 

“But before you hear a syllable,” she 
threatened ominously, ‘‘you have got to 
promise to bring Edith here for a few 
days. I want to see her. I want to ask 
a favor, a big favor, the biggest favor in 
the world—a favor for a friend—from 
her. Promise, Margery ?” 

Margery promised faithfully; there 
was too much just ahead, to refuse. Then 
she cuddled herself comfortably to listen 
to the story of Helen’s gay afternoon. 


A Coffee-Plot 


BY HOUGHTON HUGHES 


HE used to be a lively girl before she 
married George Hemmingway and 
came to New York to live, and she would 
not have known what to do with her- 
self, alone all day in the apartment up 
on the Heights, if it had not been for 


the telephone. A chance confusion of 
numbers some day must have started her 
in the custom, but anyhow, when she 
became unbearably lonely after George 
and his brother Harry had gone down 
town to business, she would just sit there 
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and call up any number at random and 
then inveigle the person who answered 
into a conversation. 

All this went along very well until 
she blundered into a friend of George’s 
one day, who, after a brisk session of 
repartee, found out her number and re- 
lated the occurrence afterward to her 
husband as the best of jokes. And then 
when George spoke of it, in her innocence 
of city-ways, she boasted gleefully of 
some of her other adventures on the 
wire to him; but he did not relish that 
idea of amusement at all. 

“It’s not very conventional, you know, 
Irene; in fact it’s a little bit improper 

this calling-up of numbers at random,” 
he said petulantly, breaking his 
shell with methodical little taps. 

“But they never know who I am,” she 
argued. “I don’t see how Mr. Texor ever 
found it out. You see, all I say is: ‘Oh, I 


2 OF ~ 
ess 


beg your pardon, I got the wrong num 
ber.’ And then if they’re not snappy and 
don’t ring off, I say: ‘I hope you are not 
lying down.’ Then they add something 
and I say something and we have a little 


chat. And those little chats are such a 
a relief! You don’t know what it is to be 
lonely with a lot of people around you in 
the office all day, George, but up here 
alone it’s something awful!” 

“What do you say when a man’s voice 
answers?” put in Harry, rising from the 
breakfast-table with a grin. 

George frowned at his brother. 

“Well, Irene,” said he. “I don’t like 
that kind of thing and I want you to 
stop it. I’m going to forbid your ringing 
up any more numbers promiscuously in 
that way. No good can possibly come of 
it and a great deal ef harm may result. 
We shall have to find some other things 
for vou to do besides that.” 

He spoke in his gentle voice and with- 
out any trace of anger, but she knew 
that he meant what he said, and after 
hemming and pouting in her girlish 
fashion she promised to give up her 
peculiar form of diversion. 

Sut, nevertheless, this morning, after 
they had left, she talked to the butcher 
and the baker and the Swedish girl in 
the laundry although she had not a bit 
of washing to be called for. 


“I’m not ringing up ‘promiscuous’ 
numbers anyway,” she said to herself ; 
“all these are strictly legitimate.” 

And on the strength of that remark 
she called up the clerk in the real estate 
office around the corner and talked over 
the rapid rise of values on and about the 
Heights. 

“If George and Harry would only dis- 
cuss something besides the coffee-business 
when they come home, I wouldn’t mind 
being alone half so much!” she mur- 
mured after exhausting the laundry-girl 
and the clerk. “But all I hear is coffee, 
coffee, coffee and bags and shipments 
and tariffs and exchange quotations. If 
George were only in some interesting bus- 
iness: but coffee is so dull and prosaic! 
Anvthing but that!” 


She was sitting toying with the receiver 
of the telephone. On the polished top 
of the table before her had 
scribbled down numbers in pencil; she 
could read them in the glint of the sun’s 
rays. 

One stood out more prominent than 
the rest: 2370 Lewis. She wondered what 
that was, she repeated it over to herself 
several times. It seemed to be in George’s 
handwriting, too. 

“2370 Lewis!” 

The escaped almost uncon- 
sciously into the telephone, and no sooner 
had they done so than her heart jumped, 
for she recalled her husband’s positive 
interdict upon random telephone-calls. 
She could hear again Harry’s voice call- 
ing back to her in fun from the street 
that morning: “And mind, no more pro- 
miscuous numbers!’ And she could see 
George shaking his finger at her and 
nodding solemnly as if it were not all in 
fun after all. 

“T guess I’d better hang it up,” 
said dutifully, “but all the same I would 
love to know—” 

And then the sharp click came that 
told her she had been connected at the 
other end. Her heart beat a trifle faster, 
but the rubber receiver stubbornly clung 
to her fingers as if it were charged with 
electricity itself. 

“Oh, I must 
sighed. 


someone 


words 


she 


listen, I must!’ she 
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when it goes through not an ounce 
of coffee can leave Brazil without paying 
the tax of twenty-five cenfavos a bag.” 

Irene leaned back in the chair on hear- 
ing this snatch of conversation and 
laughed aloud. 

“Well, if that isn’t funny! Here’s 
coffee again! Am I never to hear the end 
of it? Now if I told that to anyone they 
wouldn’t believe it!” 
could still hear the 
rasping voice; the busy operator at this 
number had connected her wire with the 
switchboard and then left her there to 
hear everything that passed over the 
line! 

“Now, I’ve arranged for the shipment 
of all the syndicate coffee by the 10th 
and I’ve fixed up Barquinas, the senator, 
to hold off the passage of the new tax 
until that day. We'll get all the Feb- 
ruary crop out without paying the tax 
and we can undersell any competition up 
north; but the independent companies 
will be stuck. Hemmingway’s firm has 
ninety-thousand bags at Santos and we 


She same hard, 


control every steamer leaving before the 
10th—” 

‘‘Hemmingway’s firm !”’ she muttered, 
bending close over the telephone as if 
to catch every word. “‘It must be George 
he means!” 

they’re the people, you know, that 

fought the combine and we want to make 

them smart for it. They'll be about twen 
ty-thousand dollars to the bad!” 

Instinctively felt come over her 

a sensation of repugnance for the speak 


she 


er; his voice was so chilling and he bit 
out his words so decisively. 

“T guess you’ve got them all right,” 
responded a second voice in a milder 
tone. 

‘The one thing that worries me is the 
Black Prince, a tramp steamer, owned 
and commanded by a fellow named Ban- 
ning. Cleared from Erie Basin this morn- 
ing at flood-tide for Rio. They might get 
hold of her down there and get their stuff 
out.” 

“Notify her by wireless.” 

“Ves, that’s what I want to do. She 
ought to be off Atlantic City now and 
I could get her from the wireless station 
at Absecon Inlet and charter her for the 


return trip. That’s why I rang you up; 
you see she is now on the high seas under 
the English flag—would a charter by 
wireless be binding in that case?” 

“That’s a new point, Mr. Nicholls; a 
charter by wireless is something unusual. 
I shall have to look it up, but I would 
advise you to go ahead and try to get her 
anyway.” 

““Ah, Nicholls!” ejaculated Irene. 

“No,” replied the president of the 
coffee syndicate in his shrewd, calculat- 
ing tones, “I don’t want to send any wire- 
messages chartering flying 
around until I’m sure I can get her. 
They might arouse suspicions and the 
Hemmingway people would smell a rat. 
I want to keep this thing quiet so I'll 
wait until vou find out definitely, Mr. 
Coleman.” 

“Shall I call 
lawyer. 

“Well, if I don’t from 
twenty minutes I'll go ahead on the un- 
derstanding that it is O.K. By the way, 
there’s nothing else in this deal that 
might tangle us up, is there?” 

“No, the letter of the law is observed 
—but, of course, from an ethical stand- 


less ships 


you then?” asked the 


hear you in 


” 


point— 

“Oh, I don’t care about-—” 

“Hello! Hello!” cried the operator, 
breaking in suddenly upon her 
dropping. “Hello, this is 2370 Lewis. 
Whom do you want ?” 

Irene held her breath in her fear that 
she would be discovered. The operator 
called again, and then satisfied that no- 
body was on the wire, she pulled out the 
plug with an exclamation of impatience. 


eaves- 


Irene sat quiet for some time after 
the click of the disconnection, with the 
receiver in her hand. She was stunned by 
what she had heard: she recalled Nich- 
olls now as the man at the head of the 
syndicate that was fighting George and 
Harry. The conversation of the previous 
evening flashed back to her fraught with 
meaning. The consignment at Santos 
that worried George, the attempts of the 
trust to corner all the steamships; she 
remembered his saying, too, that they 
sent steamers up north loaded only with 
ballast to prevent his firm’s using them 
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for shipping purposes. And only last 
night George felt certain that he had 
everything arranged for that shipment 
before the new export duties went into 
effect! She saw now how futile his en 
deavors were! 

Then she stood up suddenly. She could 
help him yet! She had twenty minutes 
in which to balk them! She glanced at 
the clock—twenty minutes to eleven. In 
her hands alone lay the means of saving 
the firm. 

“Give me 1040 Hanover, 
she cried in the telephone. 

She fumed and tapped as she waited ; 
she rang the bell again and again. 

“Busy! Shall I call you?” snapped 
Central. 

“Busy! Oh [ll wait, Pll wait!” 
groaned. 


please as 


she 


Two minutes of her time had 
already. 

Again she rang the bell. 

“Can’t you get that number?” 
called in an agonized voice. 

“Tl try.” 

She could hear the girl ringing and 
ringing; she could hardly contain her- 
self, and the hand that grasped the metal 
support of the transmitter was cold and 
wet. 

Six minutes of her time had gone! 

“Hello!” came over the wire suddenly. 

“Hello! Let me talk to Mr. Hemming- 
way at once!” 

“Which Mr. Hemmingway ?” demand 
ed the operator leisurely. 

“Oh, George, George !” 

“Mr. George Hemmingway is out.” 

“Give me Harry then.” 

“T’1l see if he’s in.” 

It seemed an age; a cold perspiration 
was breaking out on her forehead and a 
headache oppressed her. Uncon- 
sciously she forced the receiver against 
her ear so tightly that the skin was 
almost broken by the pressure. She began 
to feel that her endeavors were to end in 
failure after all. 

““He’s down at the Coffee Exchange,” 
said the girl aggravatingly. ‘He didn’t 
leave any word and I don’t know when 
he’ll be back,”’ she added, as if to antici- 
pate any further questioning. 

Irene fell back into her chair. 


she 
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“Is there no one to take his place?” 
she asked in a distracted voice. “Oh what 
am I to do!” 

She glanced at the clock; it was five 
ninutes of eleven. A chill sensation of 
helplessness was crawling over her. In a 
moments more the wireless would 
flash out to the Black Prince, chartering 
it and shutting off George’s last chance ! 
She thought how hard he had worked to 
make his business a and how 
this trick of the syndicate might ruin 
him. ‘ 

All of a sudden she became calmer ; 
she saw now quite clearly what remained 
for her to do; it dawned upon her like 
a flash of light through the clouds of 
despair. She snapped her teeth together 
with a determined little click and shook 
off the feeling of weakness that oppressed 
her. 

“Tt can’t be a crime to trick the trick- 
ster,’ she muttered, ringing Central with 
desperation. 


few 


success 


“2370 Lewis!” she said, giving Nich- 
olls’ number. 

“Yes?” came 
instantly. 

“T want to talk with Mr. Nicholls.” 

She listened with beating heart to the 
automatic insertion of the plug and the 
call of the bell. 

“Mr. Nicholls is busy just now on the 
other phone. Can I take the message? 
I am his secretary.” 

“Why, ves— Tell him Mr. Coleman 
—wishes him to wait—about getting— 
about chartering the Black Prince—the 
steamer, that is. Tell him to do nothing— 
until he hears from Mr. Coleman.” 

“Mr. Coleman said to do nothing?” 
demanded the clerk in a tone that senc 
a qualm of fear through her. , 

“Yes,” she repeated, steadying her! 
voice with an effort, ‘to do nothing until 
he rings up again.” 

“Very well, I'll tell him that. He’s 
trying to get the wireless station now. 
Good-by.” 

She drew a long breath in the mo- 
ment’s respite and then called Central 
again feverishly. 


over the wire almost 


“Ts this 1040 Hanover? Mr. George 
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Hemmingway in yet? Bring him to the 


phone at once!” 
“Hel-lo!” 


voice, 


cried her husband’s clear 


“Ts that you, George ?’ 
She 


} | 


USELSSS query Over the 


sent this 


wire. of course, just because she was a 
woman. 

“George! Listen! Charter the steamer 
Black Prince at once by wireless 

“What’s that! Hello! Is that 
Irene?” 

“Ves -yes ! The Black Prince! 
off Atlantic City now. Get the station at 
Absecon Inlet on the ‘phone and they'll 
send the message. Pay any price for the 
vessel, and then—then—come to—”’ 

The clattered 
table from her limp grasp. 
little woman, unused to such a strain and 
buoyed up to this point only by the ex- 
citement, now that it was over, fell back 
in the chair. Her head, almost ready to 
burst, sank slowly on her breast. The 
telephone bell rang once—twice—three 
times, but she did not hear it at all. 


you. 


She’s 


down on the 
brave 


receiver 
Ihe 


It was still ringing out shrilly as 
George dashed up to the door in a taxi- 
cab, his mind filled with forebodings, 
and leaped up the stairs without waiting 
for the elevator. Very tenderly he raised 
up the prone form of his wife and chafed 
her pale face and hands until he finally 
brought back the color in her cheeks. 

“My brave little whis 
pered, pressing her to him tenderly. “My 
dear little girl!” 

Her eyes opened slowly and stared up 
at him as the frightened senses returned 


woman!” he 


to their posts. 

“Did you get it, 
faintly. 

“Ves, dear, thanks to you, the Black 
Prince is ours for the return trip and 
we'll beat Nicholls and his crowd at 
their own game. Just before you rang up 


George?” she asked 
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we learned that they had cornered every 
ship and we were nearly wild; but the 
little tramp can save us—Captain Ban 
ning gave me his word and that’s all the 
charter I need.” 

Harry, who had hurried up-town after 
George, came in enthusiastic. 

“It was wonderful! A masterpiece!” 
he cried. “‘We fooled ’em all right! 
Three times Nicholls tried to break in 
on our connection with Absecon Inlet 
Station but I kept him out. You're a 
trump, Irene! But how did you ever find 
it all out? Tell us!” 

“Harry,” she said as a faint 
mounted her cheeks, “‘you never 
satished. Now, for my part I’m always 
content to take what I get and feel grate- 
ful and ask no questions.”’ 

“Yes,” persisted the young fellow, 
looking from one to the other with a 
mystified air, “I feel grateful and all 
that, of course; but | how 
you knew all this! How on earth did you 
ever know about the new export tax and 
our shipment and Nicholls and above all, 
the Black Prince? 1 don’t understand it 
at all!” 

Irene, still blushing rosily, looked up 
in despair at her husband. 

“There are some things in this world, 
Harry,” said he, smiling gently as he 
came to the rescue, “that we must take 
on their merits like miracles, without ex- 
planation or understanding ; and I think 
that Irene wants this to be one of them.”’ 

He took his wife’s hand in his and led 
her slowly into the parlor. 

“Simply remember,” he added over his 
shoulder to his brother, sotto voce, “that 
it all happened over the ’phone.”’ 

“Ah-ha!” cried Harry, a flash of in 
telligence lighting up his boyish face. 
“Over the ‘phone! Not all promiscuous 
numbers therefore are necessarily inter 
dicted, are they? Well, it’s a poor rule 
that has no exceptions.” 


flush 


were 


don’t see 








‘*Gee!’’ she murmured, ‘|! certainly am getting thin 
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EFORE the long mirror of a Prin- 

cesse dressing-table (the man who 
sold it to her on the installment plan is 
responsible for the classification of that 
cheaply spider-legged, and highly var- 
nished bit of furniture), Gladys’ Mc- 
Guire completed the details of her 
evening toilette—those little finishing 
touches such as cleaning her nails, fasten 


SII 


ing her belt, and other inconsequential 
trifles which her oracle, Marjory Dane, 
was wont to assure her, weekly, in the 
Beauty column of the 7imes, distinguish 
the lady from the near-lady, and the per- 
son of breeding from the deceptive sou- 
brette. When she had secured the 
detachable crown of plump, blonde puffs 
surmounting her personal pompadour, 
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and pinned the white lacy collar of her 
shirtwaist—high even as the Eiffel tower 
is high—to a point closely locating the 
base of the brain, she hesitated, regard 
ing herself without satisfaction in the 
glass, her hands on the large gilt buckle 
of her belt, ready for that subtle down 
ward thrust and elusive wriggle that a 
certain delightful Chorus Lady has per- 
petuated. 

“Gee!” she murmured. “I certainly am 
getting thin!” 

She turned her head in the flexible 
embrace of the high collar, and a muscle 
in the side of her neck revealed itself 
scrawnily, while two small tense cords 
sprang into uncertain being beneath her 
not unpleasing little chin. 

“Gee!” said Gladys McGuire unhap 
pily again, and added with superfluous 
effect—‘Oh Heavens!” 

She jerked open a drawer in the Prin 
cesse dresser and rummaged recklessly in 
a scant and careful assortment of frip 
peries, her brows drawn together nerv 
ously. When had found what 
wanted—a strip of fluted white ruching 


she she 


—she pinned it inside the top of her 
collar so that her little pallid face now 


rose like some washed-out, rain-faded 
flower direct from a quaint snowy calyx, 
and the unpleasing muscle worked in 
strict seclusion. 

With two fingers on her forehead to 
smooth away wrinkles, she approved the 
result. She was not pretty, but her eyes 
looked back at their reflection, wistfully, 
(commonplace eyes enough, old-blue and 
shallow) from between a fringe of thick, 
curly, brown lashes; and her nose was 
absurdly straight and small for a young 
woman of her cognomen. When she 
smiled there was a sweet, unconscious 
childishness about her mouth, but the 
lips themselves were pale and immaturely 
curved. 

Immaturity was, incongruously, the 
strongest note about her, in spite of the 
Eiffel tower, the sophisticated waist-line, 
and the coquettish blonde puffs. In the 
unsatisfying light of the one gas-jet the 
room afforded, her glass gave back a 
slight, thin-chested figure, a small, pale 
face, and hands that showed nervous 
eagerness in every restless movement. 
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Gladys McGuire accepted and dis- 
missed the fact of her deplorable thin- 
ness with a resigned sigh, and a fleeting 
reminiscence of noxious, woolly 
mixtures obtainable from the well-inten 
tioned cod. 

“Eight o’clock,” she said in a medi 
tative undertone, and went downstairs, 
having first turned out the gas, and shut 
the drawer of ribbons; for eight o’clock 
is, in some neighborhoods, the Hour of 
the Suitor, and Gladys McGuire num- 
bered herself thus with the Wise Virgins 
who keep no man waiting, but themselves 
are kept. 

The Suitor had not come when 
passed through the narrow, smoky hall, 
on her way to the few feet of porch the 
house afforded, but a pervasive and elo 
quent odor of cabbage and salt meat 
drifted like a cloud from the little din 
ing-room where her father, home late 
from his work, gave absorbed attention 
to a slovenly meal. A dish of Irish pota- 
toes, boiled in their jackets, stood at his 
elbow, and as Gladys stopped in the 
doorway, he helped hi:nself to one of 
them, stripping the skin from it with 
clumsy, impatient fingers, and piling the 
brown ragged shreds in a little heap on 
the murky table-cloth. 

He looked up after a moment, brush- 
ing a crumb from his shaggy mustache 
with the back of one hand, and nodded 
unsmiling. 

‘Goin’ out?” he asked briefly. 

There was a kind of blunt, unspoken 
pleasure in the look he fixed on _ her, 
standing there white and slim in the 
smoky shadows of the doorway. 

“Sam Fulton’s coming,” Gladys an- 
swered absently. ““Where’s Ma?” 

Her father’s face darkened. He bent 
over his half-peeled potato again, sullen 
and tired. 

“Your Ma’s had her dinner. She’s over 
to that Cullin woman’s, I reckon. I got 
mine cold. Aint there any more bread ?” 

“Nothing but what’s on the table.” 

The girl looked carelessly across the 
ravaged dishes. 

“You could send 
She’s out in front.” 

“No,” said her father disagreeably, 
“I don’t want it. I can’t wait all night. 


white, 


she 


Nettie for some 
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I aint had enough to eat, but I reckon 


, 


I'm through. Your Ma can shut up be 
fore she goes to bed. I’m goin’ back 
down town.” 

“(Sot to work to night ?”’ asked Gladys. 

She followed him as he walked down 
hall, stuffing the tobacco into the 
owl of his pipe with a blunt-tipped 
finger. 

‘Maybe I have,” he told her sulkily, 
“and maybe I haven’t. When a man 
can’t dinner fit to eat, in his own 
house— Tell your Ma to lock up. I don’t 
know when I'll be in.” 

He slouched off, up the narrow, tree- 
less street, and from the pipe a little 
trail of gray smoke floated back over his 
shoulder, as he passed beneath the siz- 
zling arc-light at the corner. 

Gladys sat down on the top step with 
L careful disposal of her white skirt, and 


, 
the 
} 
I 


get 


waited. 


‘At least they did get married”’ 
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Across the street, in front of a double 
cottage, weirdly marbled the length and 
width of its frontal wall, three women 
were holding a close and garrulous con 
versation. A child dragged at the skirts 
of one, and another held a large, square 
white-paper bundle which she shifted 
from one arm to the other as she talked. 
All along the street, on the steps of the 
narrow, iron-railed porches, sat men and 
women who watched listlessly the famil- 
iar panorama of night. Girls strolled by, 
now and then, their arms about each 
other’s waists, their laughter unaffectedly 
strident ; and, at the corner, their shrill 
chatter rising keen above all other noises, 
the children of the block surrounded a 
negro organ-man, who ground out mo- 
notonous and heart-searching tunes in 
return for the surrendered nickel of some 
juvenile philanthropist. 

3y all traditional rights, the night 

should have been a 
thing of velvet and 
perfume and white 
flame, for it was 
May, and a delicate, 
warm young moon 
rode at the third 
quarter; but May 
on Laurel Street, de- 
spite the name, is 
not as May in Ar- 
cady, and Gladys 
McGuire, leaning 
her chin’ in one 
small, thin hand, 
was even remotely 
aware of it. She 
watched the clust- 
ered children with 
far-away hazarding 
eyes, and when the 
whine of the street- 
organ faltered into 
thelong-drawn 
sweetness of a tune 
she knew, she 
hummed it under 
her breath, swaying 
her body in uncon- 
scious rhythm to the 
woes of some one 
who wanted what he 
wanted, when he 
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wanted it, and was apparently unsatisfied 
with the result. 
She stopped 


singing presently, and 


lifted her chin from her hand to look at 
a large, slatternly matron who came up 
the steps and dropped into a chair on the 
porch, wielding a wide palmetto fan with 
the pointless energy of a wearer of unde- 


sired fleshiness. 

“Pa’s gone back down-town,” Gladys 
offered indifferently. ‘‘He said for you 
to lock up to-night.”’ 

“Mad?” inquired Mrs. McGuire with 
a brief interest. 

“His dinner was cold, and he didn't 
have enough bread. He wouldn’t let me 
send Nettie for some.” 

“Couldn’t a-wanted it much,” decided 
his wife placidly. 

She rocked a moment in heavy silence, 
then woke to significant and slow-syl- 
labled speech. 

“T been over to Mis’ Cullin’s lookin’ 
at Marie’s weddin’ presents. You ought 
to see ’em. She certainly has got some 
She’s havin’ her wed- 
din’-dress trimmed with three bolts of 
imitation Val, set between tucks. Jim 
gave her a ring—a ruby, Mis’ Cullin 
says—I dunno—” 

‘They say rubies cost more than dia- 
monds,” Gladys remarked with the un- 
touched superior wisdom. “I 
reckon he didn’t give her any ruby.” 

“Whether he gave her a ruby or not, 
she’s goin’ to have a house and a lot of 
furniture, out of the money her gran’ma 
left her. Her parlor-set come from the 
*hoenix — ten dollars down,. and two 
dollars a month for three years. I reckon 
you'd like to be doin’ as well.” 

She added sharply when the girl did 
sot answer: 

“Aint any danger of her bein’ an old 
maid anyhow, that’s more’n some people 


handsome vases. 


chill of 


{ know can say.” 

Still Gladys sat silent, examining a 
hang-nail on one nervous finger, and her 
mother launched a final, stinging sug 
gestion. 

“She wont be livin’ on her family any 
longer—that’ll help some.” 

Che girl flushed angrily, and her eyes 
filled with easy tears 

“Who's living on her family ? 
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torted suddenly. “I reckon I’ve paid for 
my keep this last ten years, and a lot 
more besides. | reckon if you didn’t have 
my money to count on every pay-day, it’d 
make a pretty big difference.” 

“I'd rather do without the money,” 
said Mrs. McGuire virtuously, “than to 
have that Maria Callin ast me, like she 
did just now, aint it funny you don’t 
marry. There aint never been an old 
maid in my family yet, I told her, and I 
reckon Gladys aint goin’ to break the 
record. But she just grinned and said 
she hoped not.” The matronly bosom 
heaved under its calico covering with 
stormy remembrance. “ ‘I hope not,’ she 
says, just like that.” 

“It’s none of her business anyway,”’ 
Gladys defended bitterly. “Why didn’t 
you tell her that your sister Lizzie’s hus- 
band went off and left her with three 
kids, and your sister Mary’s husband 
gets drunk every pay-day, and your Aunt 
Nora’s husband can’t keep a job a week, 
she has to make a living for both of ’em ? 
I reckon there’s three in your family 
might a-been better off if they Aad been 
old maids.”’ 

“T guess not,” Mrs. McGuire sneered 
in undaunted answer. “They may have 
married do-nothin’s and no-accounts, but 
at least, they did get married.” 

She rocked back and forth after the 
undeniable triumph of her last word, 
fanning herself vigorously, although the 
night comparatively and a 
slight breeze drifted in from the river. 

“Who you waitin’ for?” she asked truc 
ulently. 

“Sam Fulton.” 

“Sam Fulton?” repeated the older 
woman a trifle mollified. “‘He’s been her« 
twice this week already, aint he?” 

“Yes’m,” answered the girl dutifully 
to both questions. 

The tears in her eyes had dried un 
shed, and the flush faded quicker than it 
came. She leaned her head back against 
the post behind her with a little move- 
ment of weariness and impatience. 

“He’s got a good job, too,” mused Mrs. 
McGuire with seeming irrelevance. ‘How 
much does he get a month at Barclay’s ?”’ 

“ A hundred.” 

“H’m! why don’t you pull your hair 


was cool, 
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down further, in a 
dip? You look pretty 
plain, seems to me. 
Is that that old 
shirt waist ?” 

“No, Ma, it’s a 
new one,” Gladys 
settled her collar 
close under her ears, 
“and I don’t want. 
my hair in a dip. All 
the girls in the store 
are wearing it this 
way.” 

She stood up sud- 
denly as a stockily 
built young man 
turned the corner 
and came down the 
street whistling 
cheerfully. 

“Here he is now,” 
she said with a little 
flutter of interest in 
her voice. ‘We're 
going over to the 


Park. How are you, 


Sam ?” 

Mrs. McGuire 
unbent to a receptive 
smile. 

“G ood - evenin’ 
Sam. Gladys, I wish 
vou'd tell those 
young ones at the 
corner to come 
heme, as you go by.” 

“Ves’m,” she said. 

She repeated the message to the twins 
and Luella, grimed but satisfied with life 
in the heart of the corner contingent. 

“The boys’ gone over to the empty 
lot,” Luella responded virtuously, indi- 
cating a weed-grown space a block away, 
whence unearthly whoops proceeded. 
“We'll go home in a minute.” 

Che interrupted noise of unfettered 
childhood followed in the wake of the 
disturber, but Gladys smiled with a free 
conscience. 

She walked beside Sam Fulton, her 
white skirt swishing pleasurably about 
her slim ankles, her face a little flushed 
with his nearness and the conflict of her 
own emotions. 
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Three women were holding a close conversation 


He was a solid youth, not bad to look 
at from a point of view which condones 
heavy jaw and brows as evidence of 
strength; also his importance as a man 
of salary was undisputed, and Gladys 
had discerned in him undoubted amor- 
ous evidences which filled her with a 
pleasing speculation as to his intentions 
and her disposal of them. 

One does not love lightly on Laurel 
Street. Not for the Gladys McGuires is 
the pretty dalliance of many loves and 
easy lovers. One loves seriously, with an 
eye to business, as becomes a dweller 
among realities, and the consummation 
of love is not a broken engagement, but 
matrimony—if not yet, then soon. 
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Moreover, Gladys, even if she did not 
look it, was twenty-seven. It was a dreary 
age on Laurel Street, if undistinguished 
by a fiancé, and Mrs. McGuire’s recent 
oration had its predecessors. 

“So I told him he could go 
they don’t grow snowballs,” said Mr 
Fulton with heavy humor, ‘‘and that was 
the last of Aim.” 

He was evidently finishing the nar 
ration of some deed of prowess. Gladys 
came back to herself with a start. They 
were just entering the low, stone gates 
of the Park, and a breath of cool, clover 
sweet air drifted out to them like a wel- 
come in the dark. Great masses of shadow 
showed the patriarchical live oaks, and 
across the wide, still sweep of open field 
the lights of the drive-way pointed white 
shifting fingers. Somewhere out of the 
night a motor shrieked discordantly, and 
presently its flashing lights swept down 
the road with a silent fury. Here and 
there, eyes accustomed to the shadows 
might discern the dim lightness of a 
woman’s dress, or the blurred face of a 
man, beneath the overhead the 
moon came slowly up, white as new milk. 

Suddenly released from the discordant 
prison of her mother’s suggestions, the 
girl’s soul expanded like a blown bubble. 

Vague, unremembered bits of verse 
came back to her as they passed down the 
little wandering footpath between the 
dew-wet stretches. Hers the com- 
prehensive education of the grammar 
schools, the cheap novel, and the stock 
theatre. Dimly she groped for the phrase 
that should voice her feeling of the night, 
the moon-washed sky, the earth-fragrance 
in her nostrils, the dear, protective 
strength of the man-creature beside her. 
Snatches of song, common enough song 
it was, music-hall ballads for the most 
part, all of dear old girls above whom 
the robin sang, young lovers wearing 
away their hearts for each other, and 
scenes variously located by _ tropical 
moonlight and old apple-trees—these 
drifted like thistle-down across the hori 
zon of her faintly stirring senses. The 
unconscious poem of life at the May 
formed vague rhythms in her little help- 
less soul, but the rhythms were not strong 
enough to cry themselves out. 


where 


trees ; 


was 
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“Tt certainly is a beautiful night,” said 
Gladys McGuire dreamily. 

Keats could have meant no more, the 
small brown candle-bug astray in the 
dark on a fragrant cluster of crimson 
clover have said no less. 

“You bet you,” Mr. 
cheerfully. 

There was no need for translation of 
his impressions. They had birth in the 
vernacular, But if he lacked a subtler 
realization of the moonlight that has 
made men mad he atoned for it in a dis- 
tinct, practical appreciation of the other 
elements. 

“Are you warm enough?” he asked 
thoughtfully ; and he found a bench so 
near the path that Gladys could reach it 
and sit there without having her feet wet 
by the dew-drowsy clover. “For I reckon 
those are pretty flimsy shoes you’ve got 
on,” he suggested masterfully. “Stick 
one out, and let’s see.” 

Gladys, sitting beside him on the nar- 
row little bench, stuck one out obediently. 
It was a pretty little shoe, if a cheap one, 
and it held a slender, pretty foot, though 
all that it showed in the moonlight was 
an indistinct shape and the gleam of a 
small, square buckle. 

“They’re not extension soles,” 
mitted, without resentment. 

Mr. Fulton’s proprietary air was a 
thing delightfully obvious, tender, too, 
with a suggestion of indulged superior- 
ity. 

“Girls,” he decreed, “have no sense 
about shoes. It’s sense to pay enough for 
a good shoe, and save yourself colds and 
corns. Now I'll bet you take cold easy.” 

Gladys could not deny it. She did not 
attempt to, leaning back against the 
bench with her eyes on a slender syca- 
more across the path that was silvering 
its crest by the simple expedient of turn- 
ing all its leaves inside out at the kiss of 
a vagabond breeze. 

“And a little bit of a thing like you,” 
he went on musingly, “has no business. 
with colds ; they’re dangerous. You ought 
to be taken care of. I’ll bet you don’t 
half take care of yourself?” 

“I do, most of the time,” Gladys de- 
fended with pleased weakness. 

Was it Tommy, the Sentimental, who 


Fulton agreed 


she ad- 








Giadys breathed in the contentment of the night 
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first discovered that the harder a man 
loves a woman, the littler she grows in 
his eyes? It is a fact, known but jealously 
concealed by the ladies, that all the sweet 
names she loves best, particularly if she 
‘measures five feet eight, and tips the 
scales at a hundred and sixty, begin with 
Little something. 

Mr. Fulton, however, had not analyzed 
the phenomenon ; his was but the instinct 
of the stronger creature, accentuated by 
the vastness of the silent world about 
them. Even the demoniac motors that 
fled by occasionally on the white ribbon 
of roadway, with flaming eyes and wild, 
tuneless hoots, had no power to break the 
charm of that soft sylvan place. Dim 
shapes passed them now and then on the 
little path ; but the pale shimmer of whis- 
pering skirts; the perfume, dry and 
heady, of violets, shaken from soft laces ; 
the low ripple of women’s laughter and 
the deeper, fuller undercurrent of men’s 
voices, melted into the night without a 
jarring shade. 

Gladys sat still as some small, pallid 
nymph, a very modern nymph of pompa- 
dour and puffs, but still a nymph, breath- 
ing in the hushed contentment of the 
night, her hands lying quiet, cool finger 
on finger, in a very dream of peace, her 
face uptilted to the moon. 

She started, her heart quickening vio- 
lently, when she felt an arm across the 
bench behind her shoulders. 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Fulton 
amusedly. “What are you jumpin’ for? 
Did I scare you?” 

He took on a graver tone when she did 
not answer, shrinking a little away from 
him. 

“I know you’re not the sort of a girl 
that any fellow that comes along can put 
his arm around,” he _ reassured her. 
“S’pose I’d want to do it, if you were? 
I’m not trying to string you, girlie, this 
is the real thing.” 

A man and a girl came toward them 
through the moonlight, walking slowly, 
and talking in low, infrequent phrases. 
The girl wore a white trailing gown, and 
she had let it slip heedlessly from her 
fingers, so that its laces dragged upon the 
grasses as she went. When they passed 
the.man was speaking, and Gladys caught 
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the low, half-mocking words broken from 
their setting, but still strangely appeal 


ing. 


“How oft hereafter, rising, will she 
look 

Thro this same garden and, for one, 
in vain!” 


She listened, but the voices blurred 
with distance. There were after all, then, 
in the world, men who knew poetry and 
other beautiful things to say on beautiful 
nights. Gladys wondered with an un 
formed resentment if the tall, indolent 
girl who trailed her pretty gown so reck 
lessly through the dew, was very happy. 
The man’s voice— 

“Listen here, girlie,” Mr. Fulton said 
bluntly. 

His lips were very near her ear, and 
Gladys felt his arm about her shoulders 
tighten. She forgot the man and the 
girl in a strange little sense of expect 
ancy. No man had ever cared enough for 
her to ask her to marry him, and this, 
obviously, was what Mr. Fulton was 
about to do. Had he not said it was the 
real thing ? 

She hung her head, on instinct, and 
waited. 

“How long is it I’ve known you?” 

The question was startling in its ap 
parent irrelevance. Gladys considered 
confusedly. 

“T met you at Mrs. Cullin’s golden 
wedding.” 

‘““That’s almost a year ago,” Mr. Ful- 
ton approved promptly, “and I’ve been 
keeping my eye on you ever since.” 

“Keeping your eye on me?” she re- 
peated, vaguely flattered and pleased. 

“The first night I saw you,” Mr. Ful 
ton went on thoughtfully, “I said to my- 
self, ‘Sam, she’s the candy—there’s your 
girl, old boy!’ And I made Mrs. Cullin 
introduce us. Well—I guess I haven’t 
been rushing you the last month or two 
without you suspecting something. You 
wont have to give me the this-is-so-sud- 
den racket, will you 2” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” 
Gladys faltered when he waited for her 
to speak. 

‘Never saw a girl that did,’ Mr. Ful- 
ton grinned appreciatively, ‘but this is 
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no jolly—I mean business. There’s a 
nice little single cottage about a dozen 
from here—I don’t guess you’ve 
ever noticed it—it has four rooms and 
a kitchen, hot and cold water in the bath- 
room, and a dinky little lawn with a flow- 
er-bed on the side. It rents for twenty 
dollars a month.” 

“That’s cheap enough,” she agreed 
timorously. 

“T could furnish it,’ Mr. Fulton cal- 
culated tenderly, “for three hundred. I’ve 
got two thousand in the bank.”’ 

He added, with sudden reversion to 
the cottage: “It’s near a market, and 
there’s a grocery not two blocks off. It’s 
a peach of a place. Well, what do you 
say?” 

“Oh,” 
faintly. 

Having waited all her colorless girl- 
hood for a hazy but thrilling lover who 
should begin his suit with protestations, 
going down probably, as he pleaded, up- 
on one agile knee, this homelier manifes- 
tation found her totally unprepared. It 
was not thus that St. Elmo and the ten- 
twenty-thirty-cent heroes expressed their 
adoration ; and even coming nearer home, 
had not Marie told her that when a man 
was crazy about a girl he didn’t stop to 
think of money? Marie’s affianced sub- 
sisted inexpensively on a bare fifteen per. 
Love in a cottage, Marie called her fu- 
ture—love in a kitchen, thus Marie’s 
mother privately. 

Into these chaotic unravelings of 
Gladys McGuire’s small fluttering soul, 
Mr. Fulton, possessed of some fortunate 
instinct, spoke huskily the magic phrase. 

“I’m foolish about you,” he muttered. 

It hung upon the night like Romeo’s 
impassioned speech, or the softest per- 
Chauncey Olcott, and the 
effect was not marred when he added a 
trifie more clearly: 

“You better let me sign that lease.”’ 

“All right,” whispered Gladys Mc 
Guire obediently. 

She submitted with a kind of startled 
expectation, when he kissed her heartily, 
and without preliminary, upon the 
mouth. 


blocks 


said Gladys indefinitely and 


suasions of 
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“Well, that’s settled now!” exclaimed 
Mr. Fulton with some satisfaction. 

No wonder he was regarded by Bar 
clay & Co. as a live young man. 

He suggested to Gladys a little later 
that they had best get married next 
month. 

“T don’t want you in that store when 
the hot weather comes,” he decreed. 

Gladys offered a half objection, easily 
overruled. As a matter of fact, 
dreaded summer in the store herself, and 
the cottage with four rooms gleaned like 
an air castle upon her inner sight. 

“All right,” she said again. 

She had a great relief at heart as one 
whose future is lifted from the back of 
the present. Only when they crossed the 
Park, and the street, noisy with droning 
cars, bold with arc-lights, stretched be 
yond the gates, she involuntarily hung 
back a little. 

No longer could Laurel Street wonder 

why Gladys McGuire didn’t marry. She 
had achieved the accolade. No need to 
worry now over getting thin. The store 
that had made her thin was done with. 
But the novels and the songs, the plays 
seen from high pleasure’s seat beneath 
the roof—had they been wrong? Was 
this all? The thing that men and women 
paid the price for—the story that every 
singer sang, every thumbed book told in 
golden phrases. 
McGuire, yearning to the 
clover-sweet darkness, the sweep of the 
moon-light and the sycamore’s restless 
whisper—wrung momentarily with the 
world-old yearning of spring in the 
flower and in the flesh, spoke her thought 
aloud. 

“Ts this all of it ?”’ she demanded. 

“All of what?” asked Mr. Fulton sen- 
sibly. “Want to stop at that drug-store 
and get some ice-cream Se 

They left the Park and the hard 
pavements lay between them and the 
breathing earth. 

“Nothing,” answered Gladys McGuire 
shyly and forgot the moment’s uncon 
scious question in a new breathless pride. 
Even as other women she was to have 
her hearth-stone. 


she 


Gladys 
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The Truce 


BY L. K. DEVENDORF 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN MORTON 


S Steve Holcomb unpacked his grub- 
* *kit he became conscious of two things 
—that he was not cut out for the occu- 
pation of man-hunting, and that all they 
had said about Red Maguire’s being slip- 
pery was true. 

For a time his mind was occupied with 
the frying of the bacon. When this came 
to the point of taking care of itself, he 
came to another conclusion: that he 
would not know Red Maguire if he met 
him. 

He tried to recall something of the 
description, but the only distinctive fea- 
ture that lurked in his memory was, that 
Maguire had red hair. This seemed par 
ticularly impressive for he had red hair 
himself. 

Crouching before the fire he tipped the 
spider of bacon from side to side, musing 
—wondering; wondering which trail 
Maguire, and his last bunch of stolen 
horses, had taken from the water-hole. 

Then, in the course of his musings 
there crept in a peculiar sense of nerv 
ousness—an indescribable feeling —a 
half settled notion that he was being 
watched. 

He reached around the blaze to push 
the small sticks farther into the fire and 
glanced out from under the low hanging 
brim of his hat. 

A slight quiver passed over him. His 
fingers tightened about the handle of the 
spider, for he saw the feet of a man. 

Without raising his head, he could see 
nearly to the boot tops. 

Steve gave no indication that he had 
noticed the presence of the other, but 
continued to fry the bacon. 

He knew the man—possibly Maguire, 
had the advantage of him, if advantage 
was necessary in this case—if he was hos- 
tile or aggressive, and so he waited, until 
the bacon was done—then slowly arose 
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to his feet. He made no sign of surprise 
but coolly surveyed the stranger. 

Steve noted that his Colt hung well 
around in front, and his hand close be- 
side it, with the thumb carefully looped 
over the worn butt, and that his hair was 
red. 

Just for an instant Steve stood unde- 
cided, then he asked: 

“Will you join in?” walking over to 
the saddle-bags and deliberately turning 
his back. 

The man’s coming in, quietly, wasn’t 
so extraordinary, but the color of his hair 
made him worthy of more than passing 
consideration, and Steve was taking the 
time to consider. 

“T rather guess I will. I smelt your 
bacon fryin’, and looked you up. Mine’s 
been gone for two days back,” replied the 
man approaching. 

“Hum,” grunted Steve. ‘Knockin’ 
around these hills ’thout bacon is drawin’ 
on a feller’s ribs some,’”’ as he squatted 
down and drew some crackers and a 
piece of cheese from the grub-pack. 

“Pitch in while I bile some of this 
Mexican mud they sold me for coffee,” 
said Steve, shoving the food nearer to the 
man. 

“Herdin’?” asked the stranger, loos- 
ening his belt, and moving his gun far- 
ther around in front. 

“Yes—an’ no,” answered Steve, won- 
dering how long Maguire had been stalk- 
ing him—for he was sure this was 
Maguire ; and if he should let him fill up 
before he started things—and how he 
was going to get him covered, for the man 
never took his eyes from him. 

He hadn’t figured on Maguire’s dou- 
bling back, and he wasn’t prepared for 
this unexpected move—his plans were 
upset, and the man was so cool about it 
all, so unconcerned, apparently, that it 




















For atime his mind was occupi« 


almost seemed to Steve that the man was 
underestimating him. 

“Well, I don’t b’lieve herdin’ 7s very 
profitable in these parts,” 
man. 

“TI don’t know about that,” returned 
Steve, a little irritated. “Seems to be to 
some; others, not so much—all depends 


ventured the 
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i with the frying of the bacon 


on how much you pay for yer stock—an’ 
how fer it is to market —an’ who’s 
watchin’ the water-holes. You herdin’ ?”’ 
asked Steve in turn. 


“Yes—an’ no,” he answered, repeating 
Steve’s words. “I’m of the same opinion 
you be. It all depen’s.”’ 

“You ain’t afoot, I take it?” 
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travel afoot 


\ man 


these parts—wit 


don’t generally 
hosses as cheap as 
= . ie 
here, the man_ half 


} Cy be replied 


bny 
‘No, and so many,” said Steve quick 
and adding, Mexico in fordin’ 
determining to Maguire 
that he aware of certain 
ocal gossip. 

But the man apparently paid no at 
tention to Steve’s little fling. 

‘There’s a bunch of ’em down in the 
reek bottom, now. I saw ’em along to 
belong to you, maybe?” 


“and 
vive 


in idea was 


wards noon 
smiled the red haired man—always that 
smile and it was beginning to rankle. 


‘No 


say, 


they aint mine,”’ snapped Steve 
if you don’t take a hand in this 


advised 


srub soon, they wont be none,” 
the man, not noticil little 
play of temper 
“Seems if I'd never had such 
as Steve did not reply, 
the Army.” 
“You been 
interested. 
“Ves, six years = 
““So’ve I,” said Steve. 
“You don’t say! | 
rers, too,” added the 
Pan-Handle.” 
“Well, well!” 
Chen asked, as an 
struck him: “About when was this?” 
“T signed my papers in April, °83. 
Cap’n ‘Nan’ Woods’ company.” 
“No—well, | thro’ the fall 
fore,” replied Steve, more interested and 


hic ”? 
this, 


in the army?” asked Steve, 


was with the Ran 
man. “over in the 
exclaimed Steve 

idea suddenly 


aot 
LO 


with some surprise. 
“Ever know ‘Jake’ Rice an’ 
tie?’ asked Steve. 


cs es 


‘Schro 


They was both ‘jumped’ by the 


‘Paches a year later, prospectin’ up on 


that, of course.’ 
but it’s like ’em,”’ 


Ash Creek—you know 
“Never heard of it 
returned Steve, musing 
Gloo, a little 


singer?” 


“T)’you ever know ‘Bud’ 
short rattlin’ good 
isked the man 

‘“Yes—yes ; knew him well,” Steve re 
turned quickly. “They minstrel 
troop busted up at San "Tonio, and he 
was in it, and couldn’t get away—so 
joined us. Never could ride offen a walk 


cuss a 


was a 


his legs was too short.” 
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“That’s him—that’s him,” smiled the 
man. 
“An’ ‘Howdy’ Lyon 
o’ him ?” asked Steve. 
‘““He’s ‘tendin’ bar in San Carlos.”’ 
“And kickin’ about the grub, | spose 
—mostly the bacon,” said Steve. 
replied the man, “but 
used to git in the 


what’s become 


a s’ pose so,” 
that’s about all we 
service.” 

“Ver right—yer right,” replied Steve 
emphatically. “Il got so darn sick of ba 
con, I thought I’d never want to see it 
any more.” 

‘I remember once,”’ said the man hold- 
ing out a cup for the coffee, “a gang of 
us rode into a little town called 
Chocar—”’ 

“I been there,” interrupted Steve. 

“We'd just been paid off,”’ continued 
the man, “and was hungry for somethin’ 
outside of sow-belly and pea-soup—just 
hankerin’ fer some woman cooked stuff, 
and we went into a eatin’ place along 
side the tracks and lined up before the 
counter, and asked the woman what she 
had in the grub line—and the woman 
said, ‘Well, gents, we've got some of the 
finest bacon this side of Chicago.’ There 
we was, our mouths jest droolin’ for pan 
cakes an’ maple sirip and stuff like that. 
Oh, it was hell; I’ll never forget it long’s 
I live,’ moaned the man, moving his gun 
iround on his hip to keep the butt from 
poking into his stomach. 

“T know—I know,” nodded Steve, in 
sympathy, beginning to follow in his own 
mind the trend of the man’s forgetting 
for the time, that this was the man he 
had set out to round up—the man the 
country thereabouts was inflamed over ; 
the man now holding a piece of hot ba 
con over his upturned mouth. “This cat 
tle-jammin’ down here—carryin’ three 
weeks’ grub in a canvas bag, jest makes a 
man crazy fer some good home cookin’. 

“IT remember once, I took a train-load 
of cattle, back east, Kansas City, and I 
made up my mind I’d have somethin’ 
good to eat once more before I died, if 
the surprise killed me. So when I got the 
cattle ‘tended to, I picked-out a swell, all 
glass front place, and clanked in. When 

got set down, I picked up the bill of 
are; and I’ll be darned if the whole 
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thing ‘cept the price, wa’n’t printed in 
some ferrin’ langwidge. I couldn’t read 
1 thing it said, but I wa’n’t goin’ to be 
stampeded, so I jest pointed out some of 
them things to the colored gent, and said, 
Bring me some o’ that an’ that,’ careless- 
like—and what do you s’pose I drew? 
Water-cress, some burnt crackers and 
heese, and green ice-cream. Well, I et it 
jest s'if I wa’n’t much on the feed and 
got out. Then I went to the show. A 
feller by the name of Harrigan was 
playin’ in the op’ra house. And about the 
first thing a feller came out and begun 
to sing about askin’ his girl to a rest’rant, 
nd she said she wa’n’t hungry and didn’t 
are to eat but guessed she’d have 
some—” 
Steve cleared his throat and began to 

sing, 

“Oysters raw— 

A plate of slaw— 

Soft shell crabs on toast 

Kidney stew—. 

Chicken, too- 

And a cut of juicy roast. 

“Burnin’ hide! But I was mad — so 

mad—lI didn’t stay to the rest o’ the 
show. It was more’n I could stand on an 


empty stummick,” said Steve, rising and 
soing over to the fire, warmed up once 


more at his recollection of the Kansas 
City failure, and with no thought of the 
object of his hunt, Maguire, sitting with 
his back turned, apparently unconscious 
‘f his presence, until the hot rim of the 
coffee pot touched Steve’s finger and the 
cover clicked. Then he turned sharply ; 
his thumb looped around the butt of his 
forty-four— and smiled, as Steve ap- 
proached with the coffee-pot in hand. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said the man, 
when Steve poured out the coffee in the 
only cup and passed it to him. 

“This aint no country for a man that’s 
had things once. I was bro’t up in the 
East—Pennsylvania. {’ve got folks back 
there somewheres. I’ve allus be’n goin’ 
back, but somehow or ruther I aint never 
got started. I’ve thought of those trees, 
acres of ’em, and the grass, and the 
water. Oh, I’ve thought of that water— 
lots of it, runnin’ to waste, runnin’ out of 
the pipe, back to the house—cold and 
with a sparkle to it. I’ve almost pulled up 
sometimes and gone back, just fer a drink 
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o’ water. And you could go out to the 
fence in front o’ the house, and look up 
the road, both ways, and see the trees, 
both sides, and the night I come away, 
I stood there in the road and turned and 
looked back. It was all so quiet like and 
still, and old ‘Shep’ come up and rubbed 
his cold nose against my hand and I— 
I kinder hung fire for a minit, but jest 
then I heard the freight puffin’ up the 
grade on her way thro’ the cut where | 
knowed she’d have to slow up, and I went 
and took it—like a dam fool. And here 
[ be’n; kickin’ the dust from town to 
town, and gettin’ nowhere. Follerin’ 
every new strike —punchin’ somebody 
else’s cattle, herdin’ hosses, and soljerin’ 
—and makin’ nothin’ 0’ myself as fast as 
a feller can—bringin’ up short, and now 
and then, like once when I picked up a 
newspaper in a dive in E] Paso. I was 
jest comin’ to from a pay-day drunk, and 
I fell to readin’ it. A piece a poetry 
struck my eye—and I read it and read 
it. Somehow it struck me hard ; one verse 
in particular did. Fust thing I knew, 
some days afterward, I found myself a 
sayin’ it over. I’d learned it and didn’t 
know it.” 

“What was it?” interrupted Steve; 
afraid that Maguire was going on with- 
out repeating it, for he had become more 
interested in the man’s personality than 
in the many half-formed, transitory 
plans for his capture; interested, because 
it seemed to him that Maguire was pic 
turing his own condition—and he liked 
to hear him. 

“It’s foolish—you don’t want—” 

“Say it over,” said Steve. “I want to 
hear it.” 

“It goes like this—this one verse.” 

Steve leaned forward, for the man 
spoke lowly—his face turned away: 
“*Backward, flow backward, O tide o’ the 

years! 

I’m so weary o’ toil and o’ tears— 

Toil, without recompense; tears all in 

vain— 

Take them and give me my boyhood 

again! 

I’ve grown weary o’ dust and decay— 

Weary o’ flingin’ my soul-wealth away; 

Weary o’ sowin’ for others to reap— 

Rock me to sleep, Mother—rock me to 

sleep.’ ” 


Steve waited for more, but it seemed 
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Steve poured out the coffee in the on y cup 
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to be the end, as the man said, “Somehow 
gits on me—and I keep sayin’ it over 

-‘loco,’ I guess.” 

“Well,” said Steve, “there don’t seem 
to be much of any difference between 
your case an’ mine ’cept I come from 
York State, and the well was in front of 
the house. 

‘‘T’ve had that same old hankerin’ to 
go back, but aint never gone. The fact is, 
I'm jest where I started, when I landed 
ere. No more money, nor clothes, nor 
nothin’. Nights when I’ve laid out under 
he stars with the herd, listenin’ to the 
moanin’ of the cattle, or ridin’ my trick 
n the dark, I’ve had that same old 
longin’ to go back. I’ve figgered out when 
and how I’d go—calculated the expense, 
ought my clothes, an’ seen myself 

penin’ the gate—smelt the lilac bushes 

even rocked on the front porch, an’ 
stole down the outside cellar-stairs, and 
gone into the cool cellar, an’ lifted the 
plate offen the top of the cooky jar, and 
tucked the cookies in my shirt an’ then 
ut to the milk pans, But when mornin’ 
comes, well—the spell had passed, an’ 
here I was again, countin’ up the days 
to pay day, jest the same old way, an’ 
thinkin’ when I’d have a herd o’ my own. 

“That’s it—that’s it; always wishin’ 
ind plannin’ and wantin’ and never git- 
tin’ anywheres. That’s what makes so 
few ranchers and so many cow-punch- 
ers—and rustlers,” exclaimed the man 
from the darkness opposite Steve, for the 
fire had died out and the night had 
slipped on unnoticed. 

“Well,” said Steve, rising, “it don’t do 
iny good to talk about it. We might’s 
well turn in. You got blankets, I s’pose, 
Mac — er — mister?” quickly correcting 
the little slip that the man might miscon- 
strue as discourtesy, as he spread his 
blankets upon the ground. 

‘No, I aint,” said the man slowly, al- 
most mechanically, as if thinking. Then, 
in a quicker manner, “I don’t mind. I’m 
used to layin’ out without ’em.” 

“T’ve got two,” Steve replied, “an’ 
you're welcome to crawl under with me.” 

And he did, with no hesitation, draw- 
ing up the blanket, and pulling his hat 
down over his face. 


Steve could feel the man’s Colt 
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against his hip, and his own was on the 


same side—next to that of the man— 
the two pressed closely together. 

Steve was restless. Somehow he could 
not sleep, but kept looking up at the 
stars. 

The one beside him was still, and soon 
began to breathe heavily. 

There was the man he had been hunt- 
ing for three days, beside him — under 
his own blankets asleep —and he was 
awake—turning over and over in his 
mind what to do. Planning again—that 
everlasting planning — undecided—that 
same old indecision that made him a 
cross between a fairly good puncher and 
an “extra help” at the round-ups. 

Once again, his mind went back to the 
East, and then the reward—fifteen hun- 
dred, or was it two thousand? He wasn’t 
sure—and then the man, Maguire, and 
he thought and thought, and the man, 
Maguire, snored—and then—Steve slept. 

Then came the dawn. 

When Steve awoke the man had gone 
—the blankets beside him were empty. 

Steve sat up and rubbed his eyes—he’d 
dreamed it all. 

No—for, as he looked out across the 
rock-rimmed sand-pocket, down across 
the piles of drift to the creek, he saw his 
man upon a horse. There was the torn 
vest, the drooping red mustache, and 
the spot on the flapping hat. In his im- 
agination, he could see even the lurking 
smile that wrinkled the corner of his blue 
eyes—unmistakably his guest—Red Ma- 
guire. The horse was knee deep in the 
stream—drinking. The man sat, half 
turned in the saddle—his hand upon the 
horse’s flank—looking back—back, and 
up to where Steve crouched, behind the 
rock rim—hidden. 

Steve watched them. When the horse 
raised its head, the man urged it through 
and they disappeared in the chaparral. 

“That’s Maguire, all right,” mut- 
tered Steve, ‘‘an’ I could have got him, I 
s’pose. I had the chance, I reckon—but 
what’s the use? I guess he aint so bad as 
they make him out to be. Anyway—he 
never stole any o’ my horses—he can’t be 
playin’ in very good luck—no blankets— 
nor grub—nor—”’ 

Steve’s eye fell upon a piece of paper 














the paper in which he had wrapped his 


bacon. 

[here was writing upon it—done with 
the end of a burnt stick, and the stick 
was through it, into the ground 


[ knowed you was Red Maguire 
when I furst run onto you. I have ben 
trailin you fer 3 days but I gues you 
aint ben doin much in your line by 
the looks and your to hospital fer me 
to fetch in bad as I need the money 


he man urged it thro ug 


“Well, I'll be durned,” muttered Steve 
lighting the greasy paper and thrusting 
it under the pile of sticks. ““Took me fer 
Red Maguire, did he? An’ I s’posed / 
was entertainin’ Mister Maguire myself,” 
as he slowly, thoughtfully brushed back 
the red, unkempt locks from his forehead 

and looked again to the deserted creek 
bottom, a smile upon his face, his lips 
twitching curiously. 





When Conscience Slept 


BY E. A. WHARTON 


ARJORIE VERNON looked up 
impatiently from the note she was 
reading. 
‘People are so stupid!” she exclaimed. 
“Just listen to this from the ‘Daughters.’ 


“*At the next meeting each mem- 
ber is requested to bring an heirloom 
and be prepared to tell a story re 
garding it.’ 


“How’s that for a modern young 
woman who doesn’t possess an heirloom, 
and who doesn’t care whether a thing 
is one year old or a thousand, so it is 
beautiful and serves its purpose ?” 

Vernon glanced about the room, riot- 
ous with light and color, from the tint 
of walls and carpets to the scarlet hibis 
cus blooming in the sunny bay-window. 
Ihe electric globes were petticoated in 
red silk ; red carnations filled a cut-glass 
vase on the table, and everywhere pol 
ished surfaces reflected the glow. The 
Angora kitten asleep on the hearth-rug 
contributed just the right touch by an 
enormous bow of ribbon that matched 
the amber of its eyes. 

Che other rooms compared with this 
in strength of color and fitness for their 
separate uses. Each was perfect in its 
way, for Mrs. Vernon could no more 
have included an incongruous object 
than she could have reveled in the dark, 
subdued tones or the delicate hues in 
which other women delight. And in the 
entire house there was not—excepting 
their personal belongings—an article that 
dated farther back than the end of their 
wedding-journey. 

“Not much chance for antiques here,” 
he admitted. “What about borrowing 
from Great-aunt Dorinda?” 

Marjorie shook her head. 

“There isn’t time. And besides, she 
doesn’t answer my letters. She doesn’t 
approve of us, you know, She thinks—” 

His napkin slipped to the floor as 
Vernon rose and came to his wife’s side. 


“Yes, yes. I know,” he interrupted. 
“She thinks that because my parents 
were poor and I had to work my way 
through I’m not aristocratic 
enough to mate with one of her ancient 
lineage.” 

His voice softened as he stooped to 
gather her in his arms. 

“Goodness knows I’m not half good 
enough for you,” he continued, “but so 
long as you're satisfied, hang the family 
tree!” 

Presently Marjorie crossed the room 
and dropped the offending invitation into 
the fire. 

“I wish I’d kept out of the old so- 
ciety, even if it does admit me to the 
exclusive set. Never mind; I’m _ not 
obliged to go. I’ll have a convenient 
headache that day.” 

Her husband smiled quizzically. 

“There’s one other chance,” he 
gested. “I know a dealer in sham-an- 
tiques who handles stuff that would 
deceive the very elect. And if you can’t 
invent the story, you’re not the woman 
[ think you.” 

Marjorie’s eyes sparkled. 

“What a lark! But,” hesitatingly, 
“would it be quite—quite honest ?” 

Vernon shrugged his shoulders. 

“It would hardly bear the lime-light. 
But what’s the difference ? Half the heir- 
looms are shams and most of the tales 
pure fiction. Oh, I don’t mean that the 
ladies consciously deceive,” he added. 

After her solitary luncheon, Marjorie, 
attired in her most becoming street-suit, 
went in search of the sham antique shop. 
Even to herself she did not admit a 
definite intention. She merely wished to 
know if it were possible. It was. The 
dealer, a shrewd old Cape Cod Yankee, 
exhibited his wares with honest pride. 
He would have preferred, he said, to 
sell his work on its merits, but if people 
wanted antiques—why, antiques they 
should have. He imitated the marks on 
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the originals so far as possible, but he 
sold them for what they were, imitations. 


In exactly twenty-five 


vielded to temptation in the form of a 


pewter tea-urn of graceful shape, not 
dissimilar to pieces in her great-aunt’s 
collection, and busied herself in invent 
ing a tale to fit it. She recalled a few 
shreds of description of some of her 
aunt’s treasures, and, without in the least 
knowing or caring for accuracy, inter 
wove and elaborated them. 

found herself wondering 
Aunt Dorinda would say, and longing 
inexpressibly for a word of love and for 
giveness from the austere woman who 
had been both father and mother to her 
during her childhood and _ girlhood. 
(Chere was no hint of regret in her heart. 
Ah, no. But one love could not exclude 
the longing for the other. 


She what 


(On the afternoon of the meeting Mar- 
jorie was late in reaching home. 

Vernon was already seated at table 
when she fluttered in, radiant from her 
walk in the frosty air. 

“I’m glad you didn’t wait dinner,” she 
replied to her husband's apology. “I 
told cook not to let you. I’m half-fam- 
ished,” she continued, throwing off her 
wraps and drawing up to the table. “My 
tea-pot made the hit of the meeting, and 
one woman was so interested and asked 
so many questions that I hadn’t a minute 
for refreshments.” 

“Your tea-pot ?” 

‘The one I got from the antique-man, 
you know.” 

Vernon dropped his knife and fork 
and stared. 

“You don’t mean,” he 
“that you-actually did it?” 

His tone was incredulous. 

Marjorie bridled. 

‘To be sure I did. Why not? It was 
your own suggestion. And—” 

“But I never dreamed of your taking 
me seriously. My confidence in your 
hon—discretion forbade.” 

Mrs. Vernon somewhat ostentatiously 
took a parcel from the sideboard and 
left the room. 

“I’m sorry I’ve disappointed you,” 
she said on returning, “but since you 


said slow ly, 
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feel so, I’ve put the urn where you 
needn’t be constantly reminded of it.” 

Her tone suggested the sustained tem- 
perature of a cold-storage room. 

She listened silently to his explana- 
tions. 

‘“There’s really nothing more to say, 
is there ?”’ she observed at the conclusion. 
“Let’s talk of something pleasant. What 
about the play for this evening?” 

While he waited for her to finish 
dressing, Vernon was called to the tele- 
phone, Marjorie, half-way down stairs, 
listened, petrified. 

“An urn, you say?....I1 don't 
know—Oh, I’ve seen it, of course, but 
I don’t know its history. I’m not up on 
that sort of thing Answers the 
description of one stolen from you some 
ago? .... Most remarkable! 
No, I’m sorry to say Mrs. Vernon 
is not at home. She called away 
very suddenly. Not even time to eat her 
dinner. She wont be back for a week or 
more. She’ll be glad to see you then, 
certainly. Gsood-by.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned 
to face a thoroughly frightened and pen- 
itent young woman. Her distress softened 
his resolution, and he found himself 
softening the explanation, though he 
could not keep the “I told you so” 
quality from his voice. 

“It’s Mrs. Reed, some relation to the 
\dams family of Massachusetts. Her 
daughter-in-law was at the meeting this 
afternoon and saw your urn.” 

Marjorie dropped into a chair. 

“Not Mrs. Chas. B. Reed of 
firm ?” 

Vernon nodded. 

“No wonder the younger Mrs. Reed 
was so interested!’ she groaned. “I'll 
tell her the truth and throw myself on 
her mercy,” she exclaimed, springing to- 
ward the telephone. 

Her husband caught the receiver from 
her hand and speedily replaced it on the 
hook. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort. You 
forget that you’re out of town for a 
week. That will give us time to plan 
a way out of the muddle, if we can. 
And now, if you're ready, we'll go to 
the theatre and forget our troubles.” 
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A light musical comedy, almost a 
farce, was on that evening, and the Ver- 
nons were laughing over it like two care 
free children until, between acts, they 
discovered Mr. and Mrs. Reed in a box 
on the opposite side of the house, and 
felt, rather than saw, their opera-glass 
scrutiny. Vernon wiped a cold perspira 
tion from his forehead as he leaned back 
in his chair. 

“Who'd have thought of 
people being here!” he groaned. 

Marjorie essayed to reassure him. 

“We can slip out during the last act,” 
she suggested; “then they can’t ask us 


those two 


any questions.” 

Vernon shook his head. 

“That wont help matters. Remember 
that my wife is away, and that I’ve been 
as devoted as usual, which means de- 
cidedly more than is proper under the 
circumstances, Reed is a Puritan to his 
finger-tips, and has old-fashioned ideas 
of the marriage relation. And they’ve 
doubtless been observing us for 
time.” 

“Probably. But since they don’t know 
me, suppose I keep close to the people on 
the other side as we go out, as if I be 
longed with them, while you follow at 
a suitably indifferent distance? Oh, I'll 
be where you can keep an eye on me, 
you may be sure,” as Lester began a 
peremptory refusal. “And we can meet 
at that quiet little place around the 
corner for a cozy supper.” 

Vernon considered—and_ yielded. 
Reed’s reputation for uncompromising 
truthfulness wrought cowardice in the 
Junior Partner. 

‘We're skating on thin ice either way,” 
he said, “but perhaps we can make it.” 

Marjorie, studiously avoiding her 
husband and intently watching for the 
carriage that she knew would not come, 
saw from the corner of her eye Lester’s 
meeting with the Reeds; heard their 
jesting comments on his loneliness, and 
watched them step into their carriage. 

“Now take me home, quick,’” she 
begged as Vernon joined her. “I don’t 
want any supper.” 

As they waited on the corner for their 
car, a carriage stopped beside them and 
Reed put his head out. 
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“T just wanted to ask, Vernon—ah— 
never mind—it’s nothing at all—” as 
he caught sight of Marjorie clinging to 
Lester’s arm. “Drive on, John,” to the 
coachman. 

Neither of the Vernons spoke till they 
were in their own room. 

Marjorie was the first. 

“Aren't you ashamed of us both, Les- 
ter. I couldn’t feel more guilty if I really 
were what those dear people think me.” 

Vernon smiled grimly. 

“Tt’s confoundedly awkward. I’ve al- 
ways been proud of my connection with 
Reed because of his four-square upright- 
ness. But just now I’d be glad if he 
possessed a few amiable weaknesses. Let’s 
sleep over the matter. I wonder how 
many more lies it will take to get us 
out of this scrape. Oh, come now,” as 
Marjorie burst into tears, “you mustn’t 
take it that way! It’s more my fault 
than yours, and I’ve done most of the 
lying.” 

They were still puzzling over the prob 
lem after a restless night when a message 
came for Vernon. His mother was alarm- 
ingly ill and they must come at once. 
During the hurried, anxious journey and 
the days and nights of dread, Lester 
quite forgot the vexatious tea-pot, and 
Marjorie remembered it only in troubled 
dreams. 

The train on which they returned, 
when Mother Vernon was out of danger, 
reached the city in the morning, and 
Vernon went directly to his office, leav- 
ing his wife to find her way home alone. 
As she ascended the steps a messenger 
came down, bearing a special-delivery 
letter. She signed for it and tore it open 
while she waited for the maid to open the 
door. The missive was in her great-aunt’s 
writing and wasted no time in formal- 
ities. Its theme was the Seventeenth 
Century tea-urn! 

There really had been such a piece be- 
longing to the family, the girl learned to 
her dismay. But on the death of the 
owner a dispute had arisen concerning it 
which had been dectled against Great- 
aunt Dorinda. Shortly afterward, the 
urn had disappeared and no trace of it 
had been found up to the time Marjorie 
had exhibited it. 
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“Since I was the principal contestant 
for it, and since, further, you are popu 
larly supposed to be my heir, you can 
readily understand my embarrassment 
that this treasure should reappear—if it 
has—in your hands,” the letter read 

Marjorie not only saw but felt the sit 
uation. Her own poignant mortification 
increased her sympathy for her aunt. 

“T can’t imagine what it means, nor 
what nonsense you have been guilty of. 


} 


I didn’t suppose there was a piece in my 
collection tl 


iat you cared for, or could 
give an intelligent account of,” 


possibly g g 
the letter continued, ‘‘and vet, as it comes 
to me the story is substantially correct.” 
Che writer ended by urging an im 
mediate reply 
Mrs. Vernon looked at tl 
date. But for the special delivery stamp 
it would have been forwarded three days 
ago. And Aunt Dorinda was waiting for 
an answer. She was trying to frame a 


le ree elving 


message that should be at once noncom 
mittal and reassuring when the maid 
entered with a telegram: 

No answer letter. Leave here 2:15 

Meet me 1). GRAYSON. 

\ study of time-tables showed that all 
trains from the East arrived at nearly 
the same hour in the evening. Marjorie 
took the urn from its hiding-place and 
set it on the table. She scowled vindict 
ively at it, making faces and sticking 
out her tongue. Then she wrapped it and 
replaced it in its box. She wrote and ad 
dressed a note and put on her outer 
garments before she went to the tele 
phone. Mrs. Reed was not at home; a 
woman’s voice answered. She would be 
home in time for dinner, but probably 
not earlier. She had gone to Littlehurst 
to attend to some alterations at the coun- 
trv-house. 

Mrs. Vernon called the cook and gave 
directions for dinner. 

“I may be late returning,” she ex- 
plained, “and if I am not here by half 
after four, call a messenger and send 
this letter to Mr. Vernon. Be sure the 
guest-room is in order; I am expecting 
my aunt, Miss Grayson, this evening. 
And if I should be late, on no account 
delay serving dinner.” 


Marjorie glanced up and down the 
street before entering the curio-dealer’s 
establishment with her package. She 
emerged presently, carrying a larger box, 
and boarded a car for the Union Depot. 


(he undersized little engine attached 
to the suburban train puffed and snorted 
as if impatient to be gone, and she flew 
across the platform and into the car, 
hardly taking a long breath till seated 
midway in the car with the box beside 
her. 

She was too intent to notice an older 
woman who took the opposite seat and 
later moved back to a place where she 
could observe Marjorie without herself 
being seen. At Littlehurst the box 
corner caught and delayed her so that 
when she descended the steps the one 
carriage was whirling away with its 
occupant. 

The station agent was indifferently 
regretful that there was no way of get 
ting to Reed’s place except by walking, 
unless a team came in special. It was 
two miles, but a good road. She might 
leave her package in the office, he added. 
as if conferring a favor. 

Marjorie turned away with an abrupt 
word of thanks and flung into the swing 
ing gait that her husband admired and 
Aunt Dorinda deprecated. At the edge 
of the woods she shifted the box to her 
right hand without a pause. Soon the 
shifts became more frequent and ac 
companied by rests. The string cut her 
fingers, and the weight, insignificant at 
first, tugged at her weary arms, but she 
pushed cheerfully on. 

When the housekeeper, in response to 
the bell, learned Mrs. Vernon’s errand, 
and further that she was the wife of the 
firm’s junior partner, she explained vol 
ubly that Mrs. Reed had changed her 
mind at the last minute and telephoned 
that she would not come to Littlehurst 
that day. 

“But it’s strange she didn’t send you 
word, ma’am,” she concluded. 

Reassured on this point, she urged 
hospitality upon Marjorie and volun- 
teered to send her to the station in time 
for the 6:35 train for the city, which 
offer was gratefully accepted. 















































lhe through train halted grudgingly, 
d Marjorie pulled her weary self 
ird, box in hand. She was entering 
day-coach, when a woman caught her 
behind and drew her into the ves- 
ile of the Pullman. 
My dear child, where have you been 
what have you™in that dreadful box? 
You look tired to death.”’ 
Marjorie gasped. 
{unt Dorinda! You don’t know how 
id I am to see you !”’ 
\ grinning and obsequious porter in 
rrupted. 
‘Beg pahdon, ladies. If you'll jes’ 
ise move out o’ the aisle. This lady 
ints to git past.” 
Hastily snatching up the box, Mar 
glanced over her shoulder 
‘Mrs. Reed!’ she exclaimed, half ex 
ling her hand. “How fortunate!” 
Mrs. Reed was frigidly hesitant. 
“Really, I’m afraid I—” 
Her gaze wandered to the older 








man. 

‘Dorinda Grayson! Is that really 

(;reat-aunt Dorinda’s gray eyes scru 

zed Mrs. Reed while she nodded as- 
nt 

‘And you’re Marjorie Hunt that was, 
nd this,” whirling her astonished niece 
bout, ‘is your namesake, Marjorie Gray 
son Vernon. Come back to my section. 
Porter, bring that box.” 

Marjorie caught a hand of each of 
e older women. 

“You must listen to me!” she cried. 
| shall go mad if I don’t unburden 
nvself before we get to the city.” 

\s the story progressed, Mrs. Reed’s 
grasp was reassuring and she interrupted 
to say: 

“Don’t look so solemn, Dorinda. It 
isn’t a crime.” 

“The man said he had a genuine an- 
jue almost like the one I showed, and 
I got that, too, and came out to see if 
it was really yours,” she concluded, 
explaining the box she carried. 

Mrs. Reed was remorseful. 
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“And you took that long tramp for 
nothing! I saw you on the train going 
out this morning—I went to visit a friend 
north of Littlehurst — but I thought— 
you know what. I saw you with Mr. Ver 
non at the theatre two weeks ago.” 

Great-aunt Dorinda stared in frank 
amazement from one embarrassed face 
to the other. 

“And what of that? Your husband 
hasn’t fallen into bad habits, has he? 
He wasn’t drunk? I never thought that 
of him, though I didn’t approve of his 
family.” 

“No, no! aunt! nothing so dreadful 
as that. It was all a part of our stupid 
blunder. I’ll tell you all about that to 
morrow.” 

When the train pulled into the depot 
Mrs. Reed was alternately wiping laugh 
ter-tears from her eyes and patting Mar 
jorie’s hot cheeks. Aunt Dorinda held to 
the girl’s hand and drew her aside. 

“And to think you might have had 
my whole collection if I'd dreamed you 
wanted it! I’ve missed you, child.” 

Mrs. Reed dominated the situation. 

“This,” she said to her husband, ‘is 
my second cousin, Dorinda Grayson, and 
her niece, Marjorie Vernon. They’re all 
going to dinner with us. Come, Mr. 
Vernon.” 

Not until the servants had withdrawn 
was the mysterious box opened and the 
two urns placed side by side. Clever 
imitations, both, but worth keeping, was 
the verdict. 

When the women had retired, Reed 
wrung his guest’s hand. 

“T don’t approve of prevarication, 
Vernon, but when it’s needed I do like 
to see it done artistically. That shall be 
your special duty for the firm hereafter.” 

In the library, while Marjorie impro- 
vised at the piano, Great-aunt Dorinda 
confided to Mrs. Reed her objections to 
Vernon. 

“But I take it all back,” she con- 
cluded. ‘His manners are perfect, he 
stood by Marjorie like a trump, and he 
—ah—prevaricates like a gentleman.” 
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The Daughter of the Sultan 


BY DEMETRA AND KENNETH BROWN 


Authors of Turkish Life 


in Town and Country,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


HE streets of Constantinople were 

dark, save for the lights from the 
cafés and the dim, infrequent oil-lamps ; 
they were deserted, except for the scaven- 
ger dogs snuffing about, as Arthur Pea- 
body and Stavros Garifalides were on 
their way to the masked ball at the Rus- 
sian embassy. Near their destination they 
met a squad of tall soldiers. 

“What a fine looking night patrol,” 
Peabody remarked. 

“They are no night patrol,” the Greek 
answered. “That is the bodyguard of— 
of the most interesting woman in Tur- 
key. I did not expect to see them to- 
night.” 

He threw away his cigar and linking 
his arm in the American’s hastened him 
to the door of the Embassy, where he 
incontinently deserted him. 

A trifle nettled at this conduct, Pea- 
body paid his respects to his hostess, 
Madame Zacaroff, and then wandered 
about the various rooms, looking at the 
illustrious dead who had come to life for 
the night. Though it was a “masked”’ 
ball, the ever-suspicious government de- 
creed that the masks should only be 
worn at the belt—lest plots hatch behind 
them; and there was, therefore, nothing 
to hinder his glance from resting on the 
face of a girl, dressed as a Circassian 
slave, who, like himself, seemed content 
to be merely a looker-on. She stood in a 
pose of unstudied grace, one of her 
hands upstretched against the wall, and 
her head with its mass of midnight hair 
leaning on her arm. Her eyes, roaming 
carelessly about the ballroom, met his, 
and for ten seconds their glances held 
each other’s. She looked away at last 
a slight shudder passing over her. 


Peabody went straight to his hostess 
in the other room. 

“Madame Zacaroff,”’ he said, “there 
is a lady in the large ballroom whom | 
should very much like to meet. Will 
you present me to her?” 

She smiled, and took his arm. They 
entered the ballroom and started to cross 
it, when Peabody felt a detaining pres 
sure on his arm. 

“Is it the Circassian across the room ?” 
Madame Zacaroff asked. 

“Yes.” 

With a firm touch the Russian drew 
him away. 

“T am sorry, Monsieur Peabody, but 
I am unable to present you to her.” (She 
was as near embarrassment as so thor 
ough a woman of the world could be. 
“What I am going to tell you will sound 
strange: I do not know the lady you 
wish to meet.” 

“You do not know her?” Peabody 
exclaimed. 

“No, I do not even know who she 
is, and,”” Madame Zacaroff shrugged her 
shoulders, “it is not well to guess.”’ 

The American did not attempt to con- 
ceal his disappointment. Madame Zacar- 
off was a kind-hearted woman and she 
liked him. 

“Mon ami, may I give you some ad- 
vice? Think no more about her. It can 
bring you no happiness, and may cause 
you harm. This is a country where things 
happen that would seem incredible in 
your America. I can say no more,” she 
added hastily, and turned to other guests 
who claimed her attention. 

Peabody sauntered back into the ball- 
room. The mystery surrounding the girl 
only intensified his desire to know her. 
She was not where he had seen her, and 
fearing lest she might have gone away, 
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he hastened on through room after room, 
until he found her, in a little alcove 
filled with palms. 

Arthur Peabody was a man who ob- 
served the conventions. To-night he was 
not himself. He went up to her as he 
might to one he had a right to address. 

‘“T was told I might not speak to you,” 
he began, protest in his voice. 

She looked up at him. “And yet— 
you do.” 

Her voice thrilled Peabody to the ut- 
termost fiber of his being. In the dim 
light, beneath the drooping palms, he 
was even more enthralled by her beauty 
than he had been before. Her deep violet 
eyes had a thread of gold around the 
irises which gave them a marvelous bril- 
liance, when the long lashes raised their 
veil. 

“T could not help it,” he said bluntly. 

“You Americans do not ask for per- 
mission, Mr. Arthur Peabody?” 

Her mention of his name was de- 
liciously provocative. 

“T would have asked, if I could have 
got it.” 

She smiled up at him, and with a 
slight gesture towards a stool at her 
feet, inquired: “You do not sit down— 
in your country?” 

“I was waiting for permission,” he 
replied, the blood racing through his 
arteries. 

“Ah! you do ask permission then, for 
the small things?” 

Peabody sank down on the stool and 
leaned towards her. It was so low he 
was almost on one knee before her. He 
would gladly have been on both. 

She drew imperceptibly back before 
the ardor of his glance. 

“And now—” 

“Madame Zacaroff can tell me nothing 
about you—she says no one knows. But 
I must learn.” 

“Must you?” she said gently. 

It seemed to Peabody as if each word 
she spoke were a caress, and every syl- 
lable attracted him more to her. For per- 
haps twenty minutes the two sat there in 
the seclusion of the dim little room. Of 
what did they talk? What does a man 
talk about whose soul has flown out to 
meet that of a woman? In cold type 
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their words would not be so infinitely 
precious as they seemed to each other; 
but amid the overhanging palm branches, 
with no ears save their own listening, 
each word was a priceless jewel, each 
glance a shaft of the divine fire. On the 
one point of who she was the Turkish 
girl remained baffling, elusive. 

“When, then, may I see you again?” 
he pleaded, relinquishing the attempt to 
learn her identity for the present. 

“Not this month. Perhaps the coming 
month. Who can tell ?” “ 

“But I shall surely see you again, 
sha’n’t 1?” 

“Tf Allah is willing,” she replied, with 
a somber, fatalistic note to her voice. 

“You will promise that I shall see 
you again?” he asked, a sharp fear shoot- 
ing through his heart. 

“Tf I may manage it, you shall see me 
again.” 

As she spoke Garifalides appeared. 

“Ah! Monsieur Garifalides,” the girl 
said, rising. “You will see me to my 
carriage? No!” she turned to Peabody, 
“do not come. Good-by,” and she was 
gone. 
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Peabody walked out into the night 
alone. He was so filled with the miracle 
that had befallen him that he did not 
know whither he went. Was it all a 
dream, a sudden madness, which would 
leave him as quickly as it had come? 
No! of all real things in the world his 
love was the most intensely real; and 
he recalled every word she had spoken, 
every glance from her dark lashed eyes, 
and inhaled again in memory the frag- 
rance of her presence. a 

When at length he came to himself 
he pulled out his watch, and by the light 
of the late risen gibbous moon he saw 
that it was half-past three o’clock. The 
ball must long have been at an end; 
but Peabody could not go to sleep with 
his glorious thoughts. He must see Gari- 
falides. The Greek knew her: he could 
tell him who she was. Garifalides would 
be in bed. Never mind, he could be awak- 
ened. The American was in one of the 
nameless side streets off Taksim. For- 
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tunately he had an instinctive sense of 
location, or he might have wandered, 
lost, till morning. As it was, in less than 


an hour he was rousing the kamal, at the 


entrance to Garifalides’ apartment. 

Che Greek was in his study, in front 
of an open fire. 
He ans W ered 
Peabody’s knock 
on his door him 
self 


he 


“Come in,” 
said, leading the 
way to his study. 
“T was thinking 
of you, and sub- 
consciously I be- 
lieve I was 
expecting you. 
Otherwise why 
should I not have 
gone to bed ?”’ 

The American 
laughed. It was 
good to have a 
friend who would 
subconsciously 
prepare to receive 
one at half-past 
four in the morn- 
ing, when needed. 

“You have 
walked far,” 
Garifalides com- 
mented, quietly. 

Peabody looked 
down at the dust 
on his shoes. 

“Ves,” he as- 
sented, “I must 
have walked 
pretty far. I 
hadn’t noticed 
7” 

Garifalides 
leaned forward 
and arranged the 





I have known her, I have not spoken to 
her altogether as long as you did to- 
night: but there are few places I would 
not go to for the chance of only seeing 
her.” 

“IT know,” Peabody assented. 

“T do not even 
know her name, 
though you heard 
her call me by 
mine. Three 
years ago she ap- 
peared in Con- 
stantinople at a 
public reception, 
and the word 
quickly spread— 
as it can here— 
that her presence 
was not to be 
questioned. She 
did not seem to 
want to meet any- 
one—only to 
watch people. A 
month later she 
reappeared at a 
musicale, and 
people speculated 
about her more 
than ever—sub 
rosa, of course. 
Thus from time 
to time she was 
seen at large 
gatherings. She 
never came twice 
in the same 
month; and only 
one woman dared 
dispute her right 
to come uninvited 
into her house. 
That was the 
wife of a new 
British Ambassa- 
dor, who went up 


embers of the fire. The Princess Heymeneé to her and asked 


“Of course I 
know what you have come to me about. 
It was her guard we met, on our way 
from the club.” 

“Ah! that was why you hurried.” 

“Yes, that was why I hurried,” the 
older man assented, “In the three years 


her name. With- 
out a word of reply she left the house— 
I myself saw her to her carriage. A 
month later the Ambassador was re- 
called. Since then she has come and gone 
as she wished, and no woman ever dis- 
turbed her again.” 

















Garifalides looked long into the fire. 

“T said ‘no woman,’ ” he continued at 
length. ‘Men have loved her and tried 
to court her. None has ever spoken to her 
as long as you did to-night. There was 
one who tried to follow her and find out 
where she lived. He disappeared for 
three days, and when we saw him again 
he was as a man dazed. He would never 
tell where he had been, and soon after- 
wards left the country. Another, a dare 
devil Italian named Alonzo Corpi, swore 
that he would carry her off—so the ru- 
mor went. He was found dead in his 
carriage, one morning.” 

When Garifalides finished speaking 
Peabody sat silent. With each added 
difficulty, his love became to him the 
more glorious, the better worth striving 
for. A full five minutes passed without 
a word from either. At length the Greek 
roused himself from his abstraction. 

“As a friend,” he said, “I am going 
to give you some advice. Go away from 
here.” 

The American smiled and shook his 
head. 

Garifalides nodded comprehendingly. 

“Ves, it would be better to die, as 
Alonzo Corpi did, than to sail away to 
safety. I see no possible way for you to 
succeed—hardly a way for you to save 
your life.” 

He rose and stood by the mantel- 
piece, looking down on the other man. 

“But I would give all I have in the 
world to change places with you to- 
night,” he finished. 


II] 


A blank month passed, with the fear 
ever growing that the girl he loved would 
not be permitted again to mingle in Eu- 
ropean society so long as he remained. 
Arthur Peabody fought down this fear 
as a man must fight down fear until hope 
is dead. 

Six weeks after the ambassador’s ball, 
at a musicale given by Madame Mav- 
rocorthato, the wife of the Greek banker, 
Peabody saw her again. She came in late, 
as the music was about to end. His 
heart beat to suffocation at sight of her. 
Her glance roved about the room until 
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it encountered his. There it rested an 
instant, and then roamed no more. 

As soon as the music ceased he made 
his way to her. Instinctively those nearest 
her fell back, leaving the two alone to- 
gether in the crowded room. 

The girl did not hold out her hand to 
him, did not greet him in any way; and 
yet he felt welcomed by her, felt that 
she had wished to speak to him. 

“I have been everywhere for you,” he 
said. 

His tone was, of necessity, at a conver- 
sational pitch, yet to neither was it com- 
monplace. 

“IT could not come before.” 

“T was afraid of that.” 

He glanced about him. In the hub- 
bub of general conversation their own 
low tones were inaudible even to those 
nearest them. He leaned a little towards 
her. 

“T love you!” he said in a voice husky 
with the passion that moved him. “I 
would not tell you now, if 1 could be 
sure I should see you again. But I must 
tell you—” 

He broke off, fearing he might have 
said too much. She stood with her head 
turned slightly from him, and gave no 
sign to his hungry eyes. 

“You are not offended?” he pleaded. 

She gently shook her head. 

“IT want you to marry me,” he went 
on with a. passion which only burned 
the stronger through the repression he 
had to exercise over it. “I can’t hope that 
you care for me, as I have done for you 
since the first instant I saw you—” 

A slight shudder passed over the girl. 

“Do you care a little?’ Peabody urged 
in an agony of hope and fear. 

There was a slow nod from the beau- 
tiful head, and an ecstasy surged through 
the American which, for the moment, 
made every other fact in the world seem 
of slightest importance. She did care 
for him! Surely, when Fate granted such 
a miracle she would not begrudge any 
lesser miracles that might be needed to 
fulfill his happiness. With his eyes he 
devoured her, trying to keep the radiance 
of his joy from illumining the rest of 
the room. 

“Then you will help me to take you 
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away to my country? You will tell me 
where you live? I do not even know your 
name.” 

She hesitated, considering less his 
words than something in her mind. She 
looked furtively about her, and noticed 
that the conversation of those nearest 
them was perfunctory, as if the interest 
of the bystanders were not so much in 
what they were saying to each other, as 
in what they were seeing. And well 
worthy of attention was the handsome 
couple in the middle of the room: he 
tall, straight, and fair, the embodiment 
of the young eager nation he came from; 
and she graceful and dusky haired with 
all the mysterious beauty of the East in 
her fathomless eyes. 

“You do not know—I cannot tell you 
here— See! people are already watching 
us.” 

She made as if to move away. 

“You will promise that I may see you 
again?’ he implored yet not following 
her, lest he affright her. 

“Yes—once more—I will promise,” 
she whispered. 

She drifted from him, and a few min- 
utes later left the room. 


IV 


The fierce winter winds of Constan- 
tinople came to an end. The dreary 
March month of rain and cold went by. 
April clothed the capital of Turkey with 
a renewal of warmth and life, and 
brought forth its inhabitants in gala 
attire to its numerous open-air places of 
gathering. To the young American it 
was all the same. Every morning coming 
with new hope in hand was welcome. 
Every evening died in the sorrow of si- 
lence. He felt himself a mere bit of this- 
tledown on the winds of chance. No 
move he could make would help him: 
whatever he should attempt -would be 
more likely to defeat than to further his 
end. There was only left for him—that 
which was hardest of all for a man of his 
nation—to wait. 

That she would keep her promise, if 
she could, he did not doubt. That she 
would be able to, he could only hope 
and pray; for in the East one learns to 
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lean on the Almighty as the natives do 
themselves. 

One evening he was seated in the gar- 
den at Taksim, where he had been sip- 
ping his afternoon coffee. ‘he sunset over 
the hills of the Bosphorus had been so 
wonderful that he had lingered on, more 
and more alone, until the silver crescent 
of the moon had emerged from the dull- 
ing gold of the west, and the night was 
upon him. 

The minarets, those never stirring as- 
pirations toward the Infinite, were only 
faint streaks of dark against the sky, 
when he became aware that the white fig- 
ure of a woman, swathed to the eyes, 
stood before him. She had come upon 
him like a wraith, and when she spoke 
her voice had the curious automatic note 
of one who does not understand the 
words she is saying. 

“Come-with-me!”’ she said in English, 

Peabody sprang to his feet. 

“Do you come from—” 

He stopped for lack of a name. 

The woman shook her head, and re- 
peated again, as if it were one word: 

“Come-with-me !” 

He followed her. He might be going 
where he hoped he was. He might be 
going to his death in the Bosphorus, 
which tells no tales. Outside the gate of 
the gardens a carriage was standing. 
The American was unarmed, yet light- 
heartedly he stepped into the carriage 
after the Turkish woman. Anything with 
hope was better than further inaction. 
The curtains of the carriage were drawn 
down, and it started off as soon as he was 
inside. It drove far as it did fast, over 
the rough pavements of Constantinople. 

Peabody tried to form some idea of 
the direction in which he was being taken, 
but the frequent turns soon left him 
entirely at sea. Once he tried to talk to 
the woman at his side. She answered him 
in Turkish first, and then repeated, as if 
they were a Talismanic formula, the 
English words she had used before. 

They drove for an hour and a half, 
as near as he could tell. When the car- 
riage stopped, and they alighted from it, 
he could see by the brilliant starlight, 
which had succeeded the moon, that they 
were between a high blank wall and the 
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Bosphorus. A small door in the wall 
yielded to the deft handling of his guide, 
and she motioned him to follow her into 
the garden inside. For a second he hesi- 
tated. If there were any evil intended 
towards him, he would be putting him- 
self where no whisper of his fate could 
ever reach his friends. But if the Turkish 
girl had sent for him— 

He stepped through the narrow door- 
way, and the door behind him 
with the vicious snap of a spring lock. 
He followed the white figure down a cy- 
press bordered walk towards the tinkl- 
ing sound of a fountain, somewhere in 
the dark. When they reached it she 
turned and pointed sternly to the ground 
—a.command to stay where he was 

She hurried away into the gloom. 
Peabody could see that he was in the 
middle of a magnificent garden, whose 
extent he could not even guess, in the 
deceptive starlight. 


closed 


V 


A figure in white was approaching 
the fountain. A figure in white had left 
it a few minutes before. Was it a more 
graceful movement of the slender form, 
or did the subtle prescience of the lover 
tell him it was not the same. Impetu- 
ously he stepped forward. 

“tt is you!” he cried 

“Yes, it is I,” and her hands met his. 

He dropped on one knee and kissed 
her hands. Rising he would have drawn 
her to him, but she pushed him from her 
with the lingering touch that does not 
discourage. 

“No, you may not,” she said. 

He laughed the happy laugh of utter 
joy. 

“T do not care what I may, or may 
not. I have found you again. You will 
not always say ‘No.’ I can afford to 
wait.” 

“Can you afford to wait?” she asked 
earnestly. 

“Ves—seven 
—for you.” 

“Twice seven—oh no! And yet you 
must wait. I have done all I could, and 
there is no other way.” 

“And waiting will win you?” 


years, or twice seven 
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He took her hands again and bent 
down to look into her flowerlike face. 

“Il am already won,” she said simply. 
“But I may not be yours till my husband 
dies.” 

“Your husband.” 

Stupidly Arthur repeated the words. 

“He is an old man—he cannot live 
many years.” 

A cold numbness gripped the man. 
She felt the difference in him. 

“Come with me. I will tell you all. 
This they have permitted me.” 

She turned and walked along a nar- 
row pathway, away from the direction in 
which he had come. They reached a 
dark pile, and a door was swung open 
for them by the negro eunuch. The girl 
led the way up the broad stairs opposite 
the entrance, to a smaller room, lighted 
by torches. On the floor lay rich rugs. 
Piles of cushions were scattered about 
the room, and laurel trees and palms. 
Besides these and a divan with many 
pillows there were no furnishings, and 
yet the room had an air of great luxury 
in its simplicity. The eunuch stood by 
the door, his back against the wall, im- 
mobile as a statue. 

She motioned the 
down. 

“Now I will tell you my life, to the 
time when I met you—and life changed. 

“During my childhood I was sur- 
rounded by all that makes life beautiful : 
I only knew joy in the world. I heard 
many stories, but they were only stories 
of happiness. When I was eighteen my 
father told me I was to be married. You 
do not know how we Turkish girls look 
forward to marriage. We plan about it 
continually; we dream of our husbands 
and the love they will give us. My father 
told me that my future husband was a 
great man and already loved me. With 
this to start on, my imagination pictured 
him the prince of all the stories the 
miradjus had ever told me, and when 


American to sit 


I was alone in my room I used to pre- 


tend to talk to him, in order that I might 
not be too awkward when I should really 
see him. 

“On a June day I was taken from my 
father’s house. I was oblivious to every- 
thing around me although it was the 














first time I had ever been outside the 
walls of my father’s gardens. In a trance 
I looked upon the throngs of people who 
acclaimed me, upon the regiments of 
soldiers saluting me. I wished only to 
see the master of my life. According 
to the custom of my country he should 
have come to me, two days before, and 
on his knees have thanked me for ac- 
cepting him; but my father had dis- 
pensed him from this ceremony. 

“The procession here from my palace 
was endless. All my horses, all my fur- 
nishings, all the presents of the pashas 
and of my husband, all the regiments 
and bands had to precede me; but at 
last I came to the house. My husband 
should -have been at the door to receive 
me: an old pasha was there instead. 
‘Where is my husband ?’ I asked. ‘He has 
been detained at the palace,’ I was told. 

“A group of little girls took me to 
a large room where I had to receive the 
women of all the great pashas. How 
that day passed I do not know. One 
thought was in my heart: ‘Does he care 
so little that he is no hurry to see me?’ 
The guests departed, and I was left 
alone with my slaves and the eunuchs my 
husband had provided for me. The hours 
went by. Night came. I sent my nurse 
away and all my slaves, ordering them 
to leave the torches lighted.” 

The girl covered her face with her 
hands, and the tears came trickling 
through her fingers. 

Arthur felt the agony of longing to 
take her in his arms and comfort her. 

She partially mastered herself, and 
sobbed : 

“They had married me to an old, 
shriveling man, who was even deformed. 
He was the most powerful pasha in my 
father’s empire. 

“*VYou!’ I cried; “you, my husband! 

“At that instant I knew hatred. 

“Princess Heymené,’ he answered, 
‘you have outwitted the plans of your 
father—’ 

“T did not wait to hear more. 

“*Go!’ I cried. ‘If you ever cross this 
threshold again I shall have my eunuchs 
stab you.’ He left me, and has never 
disobeyed me; but I was robbed of my 
dreams, of my illusions, of my youthful 
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happiness. There was nothing left me 
in life—and I was only eighteen. All 
night I crouched by the window, wonder- 
ing why Allah had marked me for so 
cruel a fate. At times I rebelled and 
cursed my maker: again I was resigned. 
The stars from Allah’s blue rug shone 
down upon me, and the flowers from his 
earth sent up their perfume to me—yet 
I only longed to die. 

“For a month after that I was very ill. 
My father came every day and sat by my 
pillow. He told me that the reasori he 
had given me to the old pasha was be- 
cause he could trust him. He was afraid 
that if I married to a young man, he 
might conspire with his enemies to depose 
him. He promised to grant me anything 
I wished within reason, because I had 
suffered so much. 

“IT did not die. Allah still meant to 
give me the happiness of meeting you. 
I began to read the histories of the 
world; and I understood for the first 
time, that there was really more misery 
than happiness. After I had read much, 
a great desire awoke in me to know this 
outside world. Of course in my station 
in life, and with my religion this was 
almost impossible. But my father was 
very kind to me just then. I went to the 
palace and had a conference with him 
and the man who was my husband. 

“T told them that I was determined to 
mingle with other people besides those 
of my own race, and should end my 
life with my own hand if this was not 
accorded me. Finally they consented to 
let me appear twelve times each year, 
here in Stamboul. In exchange, I gave 
my word that I would never stay out 
longer than two hours; and promised 
that I would not divorce my husband. 
What did I care? My life was ended. 

“Then I met you. When you spoke of 
love, the old feelings I had thought dead 
came back to me ten times stronger and 
more imperious. At first I imagined I 
could be happy in the mere knowledge of 
your love. But it is not enough! I want 
to see you all the time—to feel you near 
me—to hear your voice—to be yours!” 

She closed her eyes, and clasped her 
little hands to her breast. 

Peabody, by main force, kept silent. 
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She threw out her arms towards him a pleading gesture that instantly ap- 
in a beautiful gesture of love and of re-__ pealed to his chivalry. 


nunciation. “Oh! my dear one,” she said, “do not 
“All this I give up, if I am to keep try to take me in your arms. There are 
~ P, ] ) J 
you alive.” eyes that see us, though their ears can- 


“But I shall not give you up while not understand the language we speak. 
there is a drop of blood in my veins,” It is because I trust you that I sent for 
the man said in a tense undertone. you, and because I am trusted that I am 
Sadly the Princess Heymené smiled. permitted to have you here. /f we are not 
“Listen! After the second time I saw worthy of the trust we shall both die to- 
you I went straight to my father and hus-_ night.” 
band and told them that I loved you. In She stated the fact with a simplicity 
the weeks that have passed since then which gave it more effect than the most 
we have fought our battles over again. dramatic utterance. 





Sometimes I despaired of seeing you The American gritted his teeth as he 

again—but, after all, they are just men. realized his utter helplessness. 

Now they have promised me your life: “To-morrow you will wait at the same ; 
and I have promised for you and for me. _ place, at the same hour?” she asked. ‘ 
You are to come to see me once more, “Through all eternity I would wait 


and then you are to go back to your own for you,” he answered, and followed the 
country to stay while my husband lives. slave out into the night. 
I am to pass my life in the harem—wait- 


ing for you.” VI 
“And when the old pasha dies?” the 
American asked unsteadily. All the following day Arthur Pea- 1 


“Then you may come back. These are body racked his brains for some way of 
the stipulations. They think you will go evading the terms of the compact the 
away and forget me among the women of _ girl had made with her father. His own 
your own country.” life he would have risked twenty times ; 
“Forget !” but it was not his own life only that he 
Peabody groaned, thrusting his hands _ risked, it was hers; and one after another 
deep into his pockets to keep them safely he discarded his hare-brained schemes. 
prisoned. A feeling of primitive savag- And she had given her promise 
ery was roused within him. for him and for her. He had an honor- 
“What right has an old, deformed able man’s regard for the plighted word. 
man to stand in the way of our happiness. There might be times when breaking 
In this age everyone has a right to grasp one’s word would be the lesser of two 
happiness—to regain it if it is lost—I evils; but was this one of them, when 





could kill that old pasha, to-night.” waiting would win her? 
The girl looked at her lover fright- Long before the hour appointed Pea- 

ened. body went to Taksim. To-night the moon 
“You would kill him?” she asked in was higher in the sky when the veiled 

a tone of awe. woman beckoned to him from the car- i 
“TI would kill him twenty times,” he riage. With still more furious speed, the 

answered fiercely. driver drove over the rough streets, yet 


Her lips parted to speak again, when not half fast enough for his impatient 
there sounded through the quiet room the _ passenger. 


single stroke of a bell. The Princess Heymené was awaiting 
She rose hastily. him in the room where they had parted 
“This means that you must go. I did the night before. A somber look on her 
not know it was so late.” face checked the eagerness of his greet- 
Peabody, too, had sprung to his feet; ing. 
and in spite of the eunuch, in spite of “There is no longer a barrier between 


everything, he would have clasped her us—I have killed him,” she said. 
in his arms had she not shrunk back with “You have killed him?” he repeated. 
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“With a poisoned dagger. He is dead 

Che American grew deathly pale. With 
all the suppositions he had imagined, 
nothing like this had entered his mind. 
She held out her arms, the loose sleeves 
falling back and revealing them white as 
alabaster. 

“T am yours. Take me away.” 

“You have killed him?” Peabody re 
peated again, recoiling in spite of him- 
self. 

“Ah! you do not love me—soiled with 
blood,” she cried with exultation. 

Raising her bare arms above her head, 
palms upward, she prayed: 

“Oh, Allah! Father of the Earth and 
of Heaven; Father of the wise and of the 
foolish; thank you that the lover you 
gave me is so noble!” 

Then turning to him she regarded him 
with eyes filled with triumphant serenity. 

“My lord! my master! you do not be 
lieve that I would sin against Allah and 
our love. I knew you did not mean the 
words you said last night. Should we be 
so blinded as to do wrong for our love 
we should kill it.”’ 


The evening passed, the dearest, the 
most precious, the most agonizing of Ar- 
thur Peabody’s life. At times they talked ; 
again they relapsed into a silence that 
only seemed to bring them more inti- 
mately together. There were no promises 
given, no protestations made. They were 
too sure of themselves, too sure of each 
other for that. 

Like a breath of air from the garden 
of paradise the evening passed. It seemed 
only an instant before the single stroke 
of the bell warned them of the end. 

She stood up brave-eyed to bid him 
good-by. She gave him her hand, and 
he fell on his knees and kissed it. Down 
the broad stairs into the big hall she 
walked at his side, neither of them saying 
a word. She opened for him the door 
which gave on the dark path. As long 
as he could see the slender figure, framed 
in the square of light he walked back- 
ward, The door in the wall was open; it 
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clicked behind him, and he was alone in 
the world outside. 


Vil 


The next day was a fitting one for 
Peabody’s departure. It was a day of 
such storm as can rage over the Pro- 
pontis alone. The East and the West 
battled in the air and drew down the 
dark scowl of heaven on their enmity. 
Thunderbolts were hurled back and 
forth between the black clouds, while 
the angry sea tried to rise up from its 
bed and take part in the unholy fight. 

The steamer thrust itself into the bat- 
tle of the elements, making its way out 
of the port wherein lay life and love 
for Arthur. Standing in the prow, utterly 
oblivious of the raging storm, he had 
eyes only for the Avs-koulassi, the Maid- 
en’s Tower, rising out of the waves 
built to save one Sultan’s daughter from 
the death the fates had prophesied, and 
now giving to another her last look at 
the man she loved. 

It was a day when no woman should 
have been abroad ; yet he knew that she 
had obtained permission to come here 
and see him pass out of her life, while 
there should be life in the body of her 
aged husband. 

The little coquettish tower came into 
sight. He saw the slight figure, clothed 
in white, clinging to the railing of the 
tower—torn by the winds, snatched at 
by the leaping waves. 

The man and the woman held out 
their arms to each other, as if to draw 
themselves together by the sheer force 
of their love. The steamer plunged on, 
and as it passed out of her sight, she 
fell on her knees and prayed in the midst 
of the storm: 

“Oh! Allah! be 
woman.” 

And her prayer, sent out into the temp- 
est, was taken up by the winds and 
carried straight to the feet of Allah, 
though neither of them could know it 
on that desperate day. 


merciful to me, a 














A Social Hold-up at Sagebrush 


BY WILL ROBINSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY HORACE TAYLOR 


ED EGGLEY was lonesome. For six 

months he had been herding a band 
of sixteen hundred irritating, blatting, 
senseless sheep in the foot-hills of an 
Arizona desolation. During that time, 
with the exception of a half-witted Mex- 
ican, who at long intervals brought him 
foed, he had seen 
but one human be- 
ing. Two months 
before a cowboy had 
ridden by. The 
youth, however, had 
a half year’s pay in 
his pocket, and had 
no time to waste on 
sheep-herders when 
eleven faro games 
were waiting for 
him in Tucson. 

To Jed, the fel- 
low’s indifference 
had seemed a mon- 
strous thing and 
there was murder in 
the herder’s breast 
as he watched the 
man callously ride 
away. 

Week after «week 
Jed brooded over his 
isolation until com- 
panionship with his 
kind seemed the 
most precious thing 
in the world. He spent his days scanning 
the horizon for possible passing travel- 
ers; at night he dreamed of conversation 
as a starving man dreams of food. 

With the coming of the winter rains 
that brought herbage to the desert, he 
worked his flock down to lower levels, 
and, late in November, he reached a 
sandy wash where the Sagebrush Trail 
joins a tributary of the main road to Tuc- 
son. Here teams passed with considerable 
frequency. Was time such a precious 





At night he dreamed of conversation 
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thing on the desert that one could not 
stop to give the gossip of the hour or the 
time of day? He would see. 

The herder had reached the wash a 
little past noon and was busily engaged 
in prospecting for water holes, when sud- 
denly, and without previous warning, 
there appeared on a 
rise in the road, a 
team and buck- 
board. 

Jed was a hun- 
dred yards up the 
sandy bed of the 
river. “Hi, you! 
Stop!’ he yelled. 

The occupant of 
the buckboard eyed 
him doubtfully. 

Jed started down 
the wash, running 
with every ounce of 
energy he possessed. 

“Stop! Stop!” he 
called again. 

By this time the 
horses had reached 
the sand, and mo- 
mentarily slowed 
their pace to a 
walk. The traveler 
took out his whip 
and touched up the 
team smartly. 

Still calling, Jed 
tried to increase his speed, but without 
success. 

The buckboard was now on firm 
ground, and again the man whipped up 
his team. When Jed at last reached the 
road the traveler was far ahead, lost in a 
cloud of dust. 

“Darn you! Darn you!” whimpered 
the herder, stamping the ground in an 
almost ludicrous frenzy of despair, “I 
wouldn’t treat a dog that a-way.” 

Presently, however, the expression on 
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his face changed, and his jaw set hard. 
Slowly he walked back to where he had 
made his camp, hobbled his pack-mules, 
gathered brush for a fire, and put his 
sheep in the keeping of his two dogs. 
Then he picked up his shot-gun, slipped 
some shells into his pocket, walked back 
to the road and sat down. 

Slowly the afternoon wore away. 
Steadily the shadows of the big red buttes 
to the north lengthened. The dogs came 
and whimpered to him inquiringly; the 
sun grew big in the west and set a ball of 
angry fire, but Jed stayed on. The stars 
came out. Jed went over to the camp long 
enough to feed the dogs, take a hasty look 
at the sheep, and wrap a blanket around 
himself; then came back again and 
waited. 

Another hour passed, when on the still, 
crisp air was borne the rapid beat of a 
horse’s hoofs. Jed clutched his gun and 
waited until, through the shifting half 
lights of the night, horse and rider 
loomed before him. 

“Stop!” he yelled, springing to the 
center of the road. 

The horse stiffened back on_ his 
haunches, almost throwing his rider to 
the ground. 

“T want you,” said the herder peremp- 
torily. “Keep your hands up! Git off!” 

The figure swayed in his saddle. 

“No tricks!” Jed warned, sharply, 
swinging his gun to his shoulder. “Git 
off !” 

“Don’t shoot me. I—I didn’t mean to 
kill him.” 

The voice was the immature treble of 
youth, and there was terror in every syl- 
lable. 

“What’s that? What’s 
manded Jed, in amazement. 

“It was an accident. I would sooner 
have shot myself. Will they hang me? 
Oh, I don’t care—I don’t care.” 

As he spoke, the boy attempted to dis- 
mount, but terror seemed to have para- 
lyzed his muscles, and he sank in a sorry 
little heap on the ground. 

“No! Don’t help me!” he cried in evi- 
dent alarm, as Jed attempted to raise 
him. “I'll be all right in a minute. Will 
—will you have to take me to jail ?” 

“No,” replied the herder slowly, “I 


that?” de- 
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wouldn’t take you to jail.” He smiled 
grimly to himself. “That is, not if you 
are a good hand to talk to a fellow.” 

“Oh, Ill tell you everything,” re- 
plied the youth, eagerly. “I’ll go crazy if 
I don’t tell somebody.” 

As he spoke, still shrinking from the 
herder’s proffered hand, he stumbled to- 
wards the fire. A forlorn figure he made 
standing there, shivering in the yellow 
light, with the blackness of the night at 
his back. He could not have been over 
seventeen, slender, with delicate features, 
and with strangely soft skin for a desert- 
bred boy. But the features were drawn 
and haggard, and the cheeks were gray, 
even in the yellow blaze. 

A wave of pity passed over the herder 
as he watched him, but with it, too, was 
an absurd, grotesque tinge of pleasure. 
After all those lonesome months at last 
he possessed companionship More than 
that, he was standing shoulder to 
shoulder with fascinating mystery—hand 
and glove with tragedy—and tragedy 
that had a story to tell. Still, after all, 
the dominant feeling was compassion. 

“Now, son, don’t you be scart,” he 
said kindly. “I aint ary officer. All I 
want is a little human conversation. Been 
herdin’ sheep since last May. Worse’n 
Robinson Crusoe. What might your name 
be, kid?” 

The visitor hesitated. ‘‘Morse,”’ he said 
frankly, “Frank Morse.” 

““Mine’s Eggley,” said the herder. “All 
right, Frank, tune up. Don’t be afraid of 
talking too much. I like to hear people 
talk.” 

The boy gazed at the crackling fire for 
a long time without speaking ; meanwhile 
Jed waited. He was used to waiting. 

At last the visitor looked up. 

“Do you believe in astrology, Mr. 
Eggley?” he asked. 

Jed scratched his chin uncertainly. 

“My folks were mostly Baptists,” he 
said, “but I don’t -hold no kind of re- 
ligion ag’in a man these days.” 

“It’s about the stars—kind of,” said 
the boy. “Some people think they help 
things to come out right. Kanish says 
they do.” 

“Kanish?” repeated Jed doubtfully 
“Friend of yours?” 














“He’s an astrologer. Something like a 
fortune-teller,” explained the boy. “I— 
that is—my—-sister saw his advertisement 
in the Los Angeles /nquirer.” 

“Ves, I know,” said Jed. “You send a 
lock of your hair and two dollars and a 
half, and he tells you where to locate a 
diamond mine, and throws in a receipt 
to take off freckles.” 

“My sister has a gentleman friend,” 
continued the youth, “and she—she—I 
guess she—liked—him very well. He 
used to come up from Tucson to see her 
every week.” 

“Engaged ?” asked Jed. 

“No—” said the boy, hesitatingly. 
“People thought they were, only he 
hadn’t exactly asked her to marry him— 
yet.” 

“Bashful, maybe?” 

“Do you suppose that was it?” asked 
the boy eagerly. ‘Are men that way?” 

“Don’t you know? Well you are a kid. 
Pshaw, kid, I courted a widow five years 
once, expecting to ask her every Sunday 
night. Used to get scared stiff. A barber 
fellow from Prescott got acquainted 
with her at a dance one Monday, and 
married her the next Wednesday after- 
noon. But go on. Where is your sister’s 
friend ?” 

The boy started to speak, but his voice 
choked 

“One thing at a time,” cautioned the 
sheepherder. “You tell your story, and 
cry after you git through.” 

‘It was my sister’s friend I shot,” said 
the boy softly. 

His face went grayer than before as he 
stared into the fire. 

“Dead ?” asked the herder, practically. 

“T don’t know,” replied the boy. “It 
was an accident.” 

“You are harder to keep on the trail 
than a bunch of sheep,” said Jed. “Now 
you begin at the beginning, and tell about 
the shooting when you come to it.” 

“All right,” said the youth dully, “I'll 
try. The astrologer said that he could 
bring happiness in love-affairs, and lots 
of things like that. My sister wrote him. 
He sent her back a long letter; gave her 
a list of lucky and unlucky days; said 
she must only see her friend on the lucky 
ones. He also said she must borrow 
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somebody’s wedding-ring, and wear it 
for six nights. Each night she must count 
the seven stars of the Ple-adds, and make 
a wish on each star. The seventh day she 
was to get up some excuse, and send the 
ring to her friend. If he wore it when he 
came to see her the next time, everything 
would be all right.” 

“Huh,” said Jed. “Did she do it?” 

“Yes,” assented the boy, “part of it. 
She wore ma’s old wedding ring. She 
didn’t know what the Ple-adds were, so 
she just picked out seven stars that Tise 
in a little bunch just after dark and 
counted them. This is the seventh day.” 

“Lucky or unlucky ?” asked the herder. 

“Dunno,” answered the boy. “It’s the 
twenty-seventh of November. Kanish 
said the twenty-seventh day of November 
was a day of Fate; that when the Ple- 
adds would be at Meridian my sister 
would either get Great Happiness or get 
Great Unhappiness.” 

“What’s meridian?” asked Jed. 

“Dunno,” said the boy again. “He 
wrote as if it was so, though.” 

“What did it cost?” asked Jed. 

“Five dollars. Doesn’t it sound kind of 
awful and wonderful ?” 

“It certainly does,” said Jed. “Go on.” 

“In this same letter, Kanish asked 
some more questions. This morning my 
sister wrote and told him all she had 
done, and at the same time she wrote her 
friend, and made an excuse to send him 
the ring. She addressed the two envel- 
opes, and oh! Mr. Eggley, what do you 
suppose she did ?” 

“Put Hashesh’s letter in the beau’s en- 
velope, and vice versay otherwise, as the 
saying is.” 

“How did you know?” 

“The Lord has been making just that 
same brand of idiots ever since envelopes 
was invented,” explained Jed. “Why, 
when I was courting the widow—pshaw, 
I’ll tell you that some other time. When 
did your sister find it out?” 

“After she had dropped the one ad- 
dressed to her friend into the postoffice 
box at Wagner, she felt the ring in the 
Kanish envelope.” 

“Yes? All she had to do was to ask the 
postmaster to hand it back.” 

“He wouldn’t give it back. It was old 











Wagner. He said that when he was in the 
postoffice he was the United States Gov- 
ernment, and when a letter was mailed 
the Government had to give it to the per- 


son it was addressed to, and he said—” 

“Never mind; never mind. What did 
your sister do?” 

“She went home and changed—that is 
—she told me, and I took Dad’s six- 
shooter, and went back to get the letter. 
I got there just at dark. Wagner was in 
that little ’dobe back of the store, eating 
his supper. I could hear him talking to 
somebody. The store-door was open. | 
walked in and crawled under the counter 
to the corner where he kept his postoffice. 
I lit some matches, and there on top of a 
pile of letters, was the one my sister 
wrote. Just as I grabbed it, somebody 
came to the door. ‘Who’s there?’ says he. 
‘Don’t you come any closer or I'll shoot,’ 
says I, and I held up Dad’s ‘forty-five’ to 
scare him.” 

“If it was dark he couldn't see it, 
commented Jed. 

“IT know. I was crazy. The six-shooter 
must have been cocked. It went off like a 
dynamite. The man fell right there in the 
door. I could see him by the light from 
the ’dobe, and it was Tom, my—my sis- 
ter’s friend. I killed him.” 
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**| wouldn’t treat a dog that a-way’’ 


~~ “Thought you said you didn’t know if 
he was dead. Did you ever go over and 
see?” 

“No,” answered the boy. “That’s the 
worst of it. I didn’t think about it’s being 
Tom then, It came to me afterwards—the 
way he wore his hat, and his voice and 
everything. When he fell, I was afraid 
and jumped through the window. Old 
Wagner started out of his door and be- 
gan shooting at me. I ran for my horse. 
He was frightened and commenced to 
buck. I don’t know how it happened, but 
I lost that letter. I thought it was in my 
hand all the time. I lost ma’s ring, too, 
that I had put back on my finger. It was 
too big for me and must have slipped off. 
There was a bundle that was tied on the 
back of the saddle—but nothing makes 
any difference now. Mr. Eggley, let me 
go, wont you please. I want to go back 
—and—see—and see.”’ 

“Bud,” said Jed, not unkindly, “you're 
plum scairt to death. No, I aint going to 
let you go back. You’re sick. You give me 
your gun and go over and lie down on 
that pile of blankets. I’m expecting some 
more company after while, so I’m going 
to set up. In the morning we can find out 
just how matters stand.” 

With singular persistence young Morse 
pleaded to be let off. Jed was obdurate. 
Finally, as a compromise, the boy seated 
himself against Jed’s pack-saddles and 
looked out with staring eyes over the des- 
ert. But though the spirit of youth is 
strong, the flesh is weak. Gradually the 
boy’s eyelids grew heavy, the head nod- 
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ded, then drooped limply, and in less 
than fifteen minutes he had crumpled 
over, sound asleep. 

As Jed tenderly wrapped his blankets 
around his unconscious visitor, he eyed 
the youth grimly. 

“Her brother, is it? Her—brother? 
Hum! Wonder if I’ll catch anything 
more ?”” 

His question was barely out of his 
mouth before it was answered. There was 
the steady rhythmic pounding of a horse’s 
easy canter. 

Again the herder grasped his shotgun. 

“T’ll make ’em stop to-night,” he said 
calmly, “if I go to jail for it.” 

Along came the unsuspecting traveler, 
and debonairly Jed gave voice to his sin- 
ister salute. 

“Git off,” he said, hospitably. “Git off, 
and we'll talk awhile.” 

The man complied quite as if invita- 
tions a /a shot- 
gun were the 
most common- 
place things in 
the world. 

“Can you 
talk?” asked Jed. 

~e” : 

The tone was 
as flat, even and 
emotionless as 
the announcer’s 
voice in a phono- 
graph. 

Without com- 
ment,the stranger 
walked toward 
the camp, where 
the light of the 
fire revealed the 
placid, stoical 
features of an In- 
dian. 

J ed stopped 
and laughed im- 
moderately. 

“And I picked 
him out for a 
partner in a talk- 
fest. Well, the + 
joke’s on me. Pi- | ee 
ma?” he contin- “- 
ued, inquiringly. 
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“Apache,” said the visitor. 
“All right; sit down. We'll have con- 
versation if we have to make signs.”’ 

“Squaw make ’em?” Jed asked, point- 
ing to the flannel shirt and overalls. 

“ee " 

“Huh,” said Jed. “This is a little slow. 
Say, Injun, I wish you could really tell 
me what you are thinking about.” 

And as astounding as the performance 
of Balaam’s ass, Jed’s visitor poured out 
a torrential flood of language. 

“IT was wondering,” said the man, 
“which of the various leguminous plants 
in this environment would be the best 
adapted to extracting the nitrogen from 
the air and applying it to the soil.” 

“What ?” 

“And also, whether it would be neces- 
sary to treat the seed bacteriologically in 
order to have a sufficient number of nitro- 
genous nodules attach to the roots.” 
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“Stop! Stop! Thought you said you 
was an Injun?” 

“Your surmise is correct. [ 
a White Mountain Apache.” 

“Then where did you learn to talk 

such scandalous languages? Where have 
you been ?”’ 
' “fT am Doctor Bear. Pr. Leonard E. 
Bear. I am professor of chemistry and 
bacteriology at the Emerson Indian Uni- 
versity, and am home on a little vacation. 
I have just been writing a paper for our 
local agricultural association on the fer- 
tilization of desert soils, and my mind is 
rather full of it.” 

‘Jus’ so,” said Jed. “How long did it 
take Emerson to do all this to you?” 

“T was six when I started to school, if 
that is what you mean. I am now thirty- 
two.” 

“Ves,” said Jed vaguely, ““backterology 
—nitrogen—Apache—name Bear, that 
sounds natural, but Leonard? Oh, Ger- 
tie! Leonard !” 

“When I was a boy they called me 
Lop-eared Bear,” explained the visitor. 
“T retained the L. E., but when I took my 
degree, the president suggested that I 
substitute Leonard for my original nom 
de guerre—as it were.” 

“Very well, Leonard, your apology is 
accepted. My name de guerotype is Egg- 
ley. Now we are acquainted, let’s con- 
versate.”’ 

“I’m afraid I shall have to be going 
soon,” apologized the doctor. ““There’s a 
little meeting of the Emerson Alumni at 
the resrvation to-night. I am late now.” 

“Leonard,” said Jed, reproachfully, 
“for six months I’ve been looking for 
somebody civilized to talk to. You cer- 
tainly are It. Now don’t put me to the 
trouble of shooting you just to keep you 
here.” 

“If you look at it in that way,” said 
Doctor Bear, ‘“‘the alumni must wait.” 

“That’s better,” replied Jed. “Now, 
what'll we talk about ?” 

“Mr. Eggley,” asked the professor of 
chemistry, “do you believe in astrology ?” 

“Whoop!” said Jed. “I knew it was 
coming. Man, give me that letter,” 

“You will have to prove ownership,” 
said the Indian firmly. “The letter had 
money in it.” 
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“Tt was five dollars. Give it to me.” 

“You said you desired conversation, 
not money. I will retain the five dollars. 
If that letter is yours your name must be 
Elsie.” 

‘I’m her brother.” 

“Now that’s strange,” 
Bear, reflectively. “I have 
ever since she was a little 
no brother.” 

“In that case,” said Jed, “I have been 
grossly deceived. Where did you find 
that letter?” 

“In the road, lying beside a small, 
broken bundle, just this side of Wag- 
ner.” 

“And the 
gested Jed. 

“As a friend of the family, I decline 
to go into that now,” said Doctor Bear, 
with dignity. ‘““May I inquire if the per- 
son who owned it passed here to-night ?” 

“Nobody has passed here to-night,” 
said Jed. 

“The logical deduction, then,” went 
on the Indian, “is that the person is still 
here. Who is that piled up with the pack- 
saddles over there behind the bush?” 

“I’ve been trying for two hours to 
that very answer,” replied the 
herder. “But so long, as I hear some one 
coming up the road apiece; suppose we 
play for a while that there isn’t any one 
there on the pack-saddles.”’ 

“Is this newcomer going to stop?” in- 
quired Doctor Bear. 

“He is,” replied Jed, firmly. “Now, 
Doc,” went on the herder, “while I’m 
urging my invitation, you'll play fair, 
and not light out for your aluminum so- 
ciety?” 

“As an experiment in psychology,” 
said the professor, “I am sure it will be 
worth my while to remain.” 

With the elated feeling of a sports- 
man who has bagged a score or more of 
birds without a miss, Jed swaggered over 
to the road, and then there came the re- 
actionary calming wave. 

“Steady, steady, you old fool!” he said 
to himself, as he crouched behind a 
greasewood brush. “Don’t think because 
you've knocked over two lame ducks that 
you can’t lose. This felluw’s likely to 
blow your blamed head off.” 
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**No shinanigin,”’ 


The man was riding at a slow, cow- 
boy jog, and, as he neared the camp-fire, 
pulled up his horse to a cautious walk. 
The rider’s eyes, however, missed Jed 
entirely, and the sheepherder had his 
shotgun pointed full at the man’s breast 
before he was fairly aware of his pres- 
ence. 

“Hands up! Quick!” said the herder. 

For the fraction of a second the 
stranger hesitated. 

“No shinanigin!’ snapped Jed, truc- 
ulently, “or I’ll fill you full of buck- 
shot.” 

“What do you want?” parleyed the 
man. 

“You,” said Jed. “Get off and keep 
your hands up! Now turn around. That’s 
nice. Just remember that my gun is right 
against your spine. I’ll trouble you for 
your artillery. Huh! Two of ’em. One 
for each hand. Must be one of them am- 
phibious fellows. Now front again. 
That’s what I thought. Derringer right 
in your bosom-pocket. Gee! And a dep- 
uty’s badge! Come over by the fire and 


snapped Jed, ' 


‘or I'l! fill you full of buck-shot ’* 


get warm. Doctor Bear, would it be too 
much trouble for you to look after the 
horses? It’d be bad if any of ’em got 
away.” 

Slowly the newcomer walked over to 
the fire, with Jed vigilant and suspicious 
at his heels. Suddenly a gust of wind 
blew off the stranger’s hat, revealing a 
head covered with an intricate network 
of bandages. 

“What have you got all them clothes 
on your cabesa for?” asked Jed. 

“To keep it warm,” growled the of- 
ficer. 

“No use of being peevish. Why not be 
sociable? Are you a conversationist ?” 

“T can tell you a thing or two. You'll 
get about ten years in Yuma for this. 
Eight dollars and thirty-five cents is all 
I’ve got in my pockets.” 

“I don’t want your dinero,” said Jed, 
haughtily. “I’m a sheepherder. Up till 
to-night, I hadn’t talked to a living soul 
for six months. Nobody would stop. I 
started in this evening to change their 
habits. You’re number three.” 
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** That,”’ said Jed, gravely, ‘tis Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary ”’ 


“Did a girl pass here a couple of hours 
ago?” asked the officer. 

“Was it a girl who shot you?” parried 
Jed. 

“What do you know about it?” re- 
turned the officer, sharply. “Look here, 
if this is a joke, you’d better stop it be- 
fore it gets too late. Ten years in the pen 
for a holdup is enough without getting 
mixed up in an attempted murder. Who 
is that fellow?” pointing to the Indian. 

“That,” said Jed, gravely, “is Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. About 
that holdup and the rest of it, let’s not 
get quarrelsome. You want information 
and I want conversation. You be good to 
me and I’ll be good to you. You can’t 
arrest me for this little affair. It'd look 
nice to your sheriff, wouldn’t it—one of 
his deputies with three guns on him held 
up by a sheepherder. Now you sit down 
quietly and tell me the straight of that 
Wagner business. When you get through 
I believe I can tell you something that'll 
help you. That is, if your name is Tom.” 

“My name is Tom, all right, but I’ve 
got more important business to-night 
than even to get the fellow who laid my 
scalp open. I'll attend to him later, but 
something else comes first. You want to 
talk? Well, I’ll give you some, and when 


I get through I want you and your dogs 
to do some trailing for me, if you know 
how. I came up to-day to see old man 
Morse who has a ranch up the road. 
Morse had gone to Tempe and the only 
one at home was a Mexican woman. 
Morse has a girl that—that—that is, he 
has a girl. I thought maybe the girl would 
know about the business, so I tried to 
find her.” 

“Name Elsie?” inquired Jed. 

“See here,” said the man threateningly, 
“you know too much about this business. 
Where is that girl? If you know, and 
don’t tell me,” he went on with desper- 
ate earnestness, “I'll kill you before I get 
through with you.” 

“I dunno where any girl is,” replied 
Jed. “Tell your story. I'll do my part 
when you git through.” 

“And I'll see that you do it,” returned 
the other with emphasis. “As I was say- 
ing, the Mexican woman said she had 
gone down to Wagner’s store. I went to 
the store. Old Wagner said she had- been 
there, but had gone home again. I went 
back to the ranch. She wasn’t there. By 
that time the Mexican woman was afraid 
something had happened to her. I sent 
her off to see what she could find out 
while I rode down to the store again. It 
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was dark by that time. I met several 
Mexican wood haulers, but no one had 
seen her. Then came that shooting scrape. 
I tell you that girl may be in danger, and 
you keep me sitting here like this.” 

“Tom,” said the herder, “I’ll make a 
bargain with you. If you keep on this 
way, you'll make a jump for me, and I'll 
have to shoot you. Now, you tell me your 
side of the Wagner ruction, and when 
you git through, I’ll give you back your 
guns, tell you something that I know, 
and do anything I can to help you. I 
may be dippy about conversation, but 
I’m a pretty good feller, after all.” 

“All right,” responded the deputy, “‘it’s 
a go, and I’m about done right now. 
When I went back to Wagner’s the last 
time, the old man was eating supper. I 
was trying to get some more information 
out of him when I heard some one in 
the store. ‘Who’s that?’ says I. ‘Must be 
some of the Mexicans stealing sugar,’ 
says Wagner. I stepped to the door to 
see who it was. Somebody was behind the 
postoffice boxes. I kep’ a-goin’ and the 
fellow yells and then shot me. Did that 
Injun have a gun on him when you 
stopped him ?” 

“Think not,” said Jed. ‘““He don’t need 
mild little weapons like that. No, that 
Injun never shot anybody. He’s edu- 


** Doc,’’ he said, ‘' let’s give them 
the benefit of our absence’ 
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cated. Didn’t you find any clew? You're 
a funny kind of an officer not to have any 
clew.” 

“It was an hour before I found my 
senses,” said the deputy. “The fellow got 
away through the window. Of course old 
Wagner couldn’t stop him. On the table 
in the postoffice corner was a lot of burnt 
matches and a geld ring that Wagner 
said he never saw before.” 

“Look like a wedding-ring?” asked 
Jed. 

“T guess so. It was one of those round 
yellow rings.” 

“Have you got it on?” inquired Jed. 

“T brought it with me.” 

“Have you got it on?” 

“Ves. What business is it of yours?” 

“Tom,” said the herder, “I never in 
my life saw a fellow who tried so hard to 
run way from his luck. Do you know this 
is the seventh night; the twenty-seventh 
day of November; the day of fate?” 

The officer looked at Jed searchingly. 
“Yes, yes,” he said soothingly. “I know 
just how hard it is to be alone so much. 
I herded sheep once, too. It does make 
you see funny things, don’t it?” 

“Are you prepared for a desperate en- 
counter ?”’ continued Jed. 

“There, there,” said the officer in 
soothing tones, “‘you’ll feel better in a 
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minute. Don’t hold that gun pointed at 
me! Here, let me take it, | want to see 
if I can hit that coyote that was yapping 
a minute ago.” 

“The man who shot you at Wagner,” 
said Jed, “is leaning up against my pack- 
saddles over there, fast asleep. No, you 
don’t need any gun. You aint afraid of a 
man asleep, are you? Still, you might 
take your handcuffs, if you’re nervous 
about it. On the square, deputy,” the 
herder added, “you better wake him up 
easy. He’s only a kid and most scairt to 
death.” 

As the deputy started over to the pack- 
saddles, Jed tapped the Indian, who had 
just returned from the horses, lightly on 
the shoulder. 

“Doc,” he said, “that’s the little girl’s 
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beau. Let’s give them the benefit of our 
absence for a minute or two. And, by the 
way, I reckon that was a lady’s dress you 
found in that bundle, wasn’t it?” 

“Your deduction is worthy of an In- 
dian’s,” replied Doctor Bear, politely. 
“Tt was.” 

“Is it safe?’ asked Jed, anxiously. 

“It is on my saddle,” replied the In- 
dian. ‘‘We might go over and get it.” 

“Another thing,” said Jed musingly. 
“We were talking about starology a 
while ago. See that little bunch of seven 
right overhead ? Those must be the seven 
stars that Elsie counted. Do you know 
what the name of ’em is?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Doctor 
“That is the constellation of the 
iades.” 


Bear. 
Ple- 


The Fate of the Thousand 


BY JULES VERNE DES VOIGNES 


OWN below, the corridors echoed 

for a moment with the sound of hur- 

rying footsteps and men’s voices, muffled 
and indistinct. 

Across the jagged sky-line of the city 
came the measured booming of the hour. 
Gradually, the clatter in the corridors 
stilled ; the raucous hiss of the elevators 
died away into utter silence; a hush, as 
of a tomb in the midst of the city’s pul- 
sating life, lay over the building. 

In an inner room, sitting at a desk 
from which, if he turned his head, he 
could gaze over the roofs of thousands 
of less pretentious structures and beyond 
to the river, John Thelan worked stead- 
ily in the midst of a litter of typewritten 
sheets stacked about him on the desk and 
the floor. His thinning hair, gray fringed 
about the temples, sprawled damply over 
his forehead; he bent forward, lines of 
thought written deeply in his face, scan- 
ning and correcting the papers before 
him ; he seemed oblivious to the hour and 
the waning light. 

The door into the outer office opened 


suddenly, and the clerk appeared upon 
the threshold. 

“You wish anything further, sir?” 

Thelan glanced up, then bent over his 
work again. “No, nothing more to-night. 
You may go.” 

“Very well, sir. I will leave the keys 
on the desk for you. Good-night.” 

It was a rare occasion that could 
detain John Thelan after the work of 
the day was done. Such an occasion had 
presented itself to-night. When youth 
dreams of power, slaves for power, and 
sees fulfillment only after long, hard 
years of battle—a battle in which time 
and suffering are but two exactions— 
manhood has little time to regain the 
vanished illusions of life. So this man, 
who had breasted the hill and taken his 
first glimpse into the vista that led 
swiftly down, had scarce time to feel 
his triumph in its sweetness. He looked, 
to-night, only at the mile-stones stretch- 
ing back along the road he had traveled, 
and he saw only the bleakness and hard- 
ships of the journey. 
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Power may feed upon itself and 
flourish. Long ago John Thelan had for 
gotten why he wanted either power or 
wealth; he was conscious only that, in 
some way, his existence rooted in 
each. He loved both for the sake of 
having them—not for what they might 
bring to repay him for the bitterness of 


was 


5 
past years, 

To-night, the array of typewritten 
papers before him offered a pleasure 
whose keenness retarded not one 
whit by moral obligations. In a way, the 
deal was a culminating triumph of a 
life-time of waiting. Its gigantic scope 
and meaning, no more than its detailed 
niceness and ingenuity, whetted his every 
sense. It drew from him all that he had 
to give; its intricacies were, to his touch, 
like the vibrant strings of a violin to the 
artist. 

lo feel that his were the fingers that 
controlled men and moneyed interests, 
whether for their good or their ruin, was 
to John Thelan the great source of satis- 
faction in living. He had not reckoned 
effects, save in their relations to success 
or failure. It was not a custom, in his 
world, to scruple means to an end. 

A light step sounded on the concrete 
floor of the outer corridor. There fol- 
lowed the half-stealthy opening of the 
door into the ante-room. For an instant 
after, all was silent. 

Thelan, first irritated, then startled, 
rose in his chair, his ears strained for the 
next move of the intruder. It came in 
the soft click of a key as it turned in the 
lock of the door communicating with 
the corridor. 

Thelan’s jaw set. He drew a tiny revol- 
ver from the drawer of his desk, swung 
around in his chair facing the inner door- 


was 


way—and waited. 

Despite the definiteness of his prepara- 
tion, there was an alertness and suspense 
in his movements that bespoke his un- 
certainty of the next moment’s revela 
tion. John Thelan was not a coward; 
cowardice does not always bear relation 
to dread. 

The inner door opened. On the thresh- 
old stood a man of some forty years, a 
small alert figure in a trim, business suit ; 
thin, square-jawed face and chin, steel 
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eyes of an uncertain color, and a high 
forehead with gray tinged hair. His poise 
was that of a man who has inherent 
confidence without braggadocio. In his 
gloved hand he held the key-ring which 
the clerk had left on the desk in the ante- 
room. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, cere- 
moniously and in a mild voice, “for my 
rather abrupt entrance. Your clerk, I be- 
lieve, is not in. I was thus prevented from 
sending in my card.” 

Thelan choked, half in anger, and 
stood up, threateningly, the tiny revolver 
cocked in his fingers. The stranger 
walked calmly past him, laid his hat on 
the desk-top, and began leisurely pulling 
off his gloves. 

“If you will be so kind, sir,” he said, 
without looking around, “I wish you 
would place the little toy you have in 
your pocket.” 

“What is your business, sir?”’ Thelan 
rasped his demand from a dry throat. 
“Explain what you mean by locking that 
door and retaining the keys—” 

“T assure you, sir, no harm was in- 
tended.” 

The stranger’s voice was suave, almost 
deferential. He stood in an easy posture, 
leaning an elbow on the desk-top and 
fingering carelessly the keys dangling 
from the steel ring. His face was turned 
toward the windows; he seemed to be 
engaged in forming his next sentence. 

“Locking the outer door,”’ he continued 
imperturbably, “was merely a precaution 
against possible interruption. Again, may 
I ask you please to lay aside the little 
toy and be seated ?” 

Thelan involuntarily pushed the weap- 
on into his coat-pocket and sat down, 
his eyes never for an instant leaving the 
face of the intruder. 

“T am not in the mood for dilly-dally- 
ing with a man I’ve never seen before 
and who acts like a burglar,” he ex- 
claimed harshly. “If you have any legiti- 
mate business with me, state it at once. 
And lay those keys on my desk!’ 

The stranger appeared not to have 
heard the latter request. He stood gazing 
out at the darkening city, an inscrutable 
smile playing about his mouth. His fin- 
gers still toyed with the key-ring. 
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Thelan waited with growing exasper- 
ation. The imposition of an interruption 
at this of all hours—the consummate 
audacity of a man who made his calls 
after office hours and who suavely in- 
sured his untrammeled hearing by locked 
doors—goaded his anger to the breaking 
point. 

He got up from his chair, taking a 
threatening step forward. 

The other man’s head turned toward 
him like a flash. But his ingratiating 
smile did not fade as he held up a de- 
precating hand. 

“T am sorry that I must retain these 
keys in my own possession, sir — for 
awhile,” he announced smoothly. 

“You—” gasped the financier. 

“There is no occasion for alarm.” The 
intruder spoke deliberately. “I am not 
a burglar or an assassin. I came here 
to-night merely to talk to you—” 

“T have no time to talk to cranks!” 
Thelan’s hand was reaching decisively 
for the pistol. ““You are unknown to me. 
I must ask you to leave this office and 
building at once. Otherwise—” 

“Otherwise—” 

There was a tinge of the mocking in 
the stranger’s tone that snapped the 
last strand of Thelan’s endurance. He 
whipped the tiny weapon from his pocket. 

“Otherwise I shall be compelled to use 
this !” 

Not a muscle of the other man’s face 
changed. 

“It would not be worth while,” 
slowly, “to shoot a man who had not at- 
tacked you.” 

John Thelan sank mutely back into 
his chair. His fingers still clutched the 
pistol, but there was no power in them 
to raise it. The impenetrable expression 
of this man, of whose identity and mo- 
tives he could divine nothing, tightened 
his nerves until he could feel them tingl- 
ing under the strain. 

“Who are you ?” he hoarsely demanded. 

“It really matters very little, sir.” 

The visitor dropped leisurely into the 
vacant swivel-chair by the desk ; his slim 
fingers ran deftly over the scattered 
stack of typewritten sheets. 

“IT am not known in your world, and 
for that reason I would not, presumably, 
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prove interesting. It is only my errand 
here to-night which will require your 
consideration.” 

Thelan rose again involuntarily, his 
eyes going to the low desk nearer the 
windows where a ’phone stood. He 
moved toward it decisively, reaching out 
a hand to unhook the receiver. 

“T will give you one more chance!” 
he said with tight lips. ‘“Leave this build- 
ing quietly and I will make no charges. 
If not—” 

The stranger stooped suddenly, his 
arm fumbling under the desk. He 
straightened again. There was a tiny 
steel wire clipper in the hand he shoved 
slowly into his pocket. 

“I am sorry you will not be able to 
get police headquarters,” he said evenly. 
“T have just cut the connecting wire.” 

He did not meet Thelan’s infuriated 
eyes as he turned calmly back to the 
array of papers. When he looked up 
again, he held a packet of the sheets, his 
eyes traveling intelligently over their 
contents. 

“It is strange,” he went on in a low 
tone, “that, although you have never 
heard of me, it has been my privilege 
to follow your rise, step by step, even 
to the most incidental success or fail- 
ure.” 

“Incidental ?” 

The intruder smiled at the intensity 
in Thelan’s curt interrogation. 

“It was not hard, sir. Many a man 
has followed your movements in the fi- 
nancial world. It was permitted me to 
feel a keener interest and to know, at first 
hand, more of the details. For instance,” 
he pointed to the sheets in his fingers, 
“T suspected that the Hayes-Thelan pro- 
ject would materialize in precisely the 
manner it has.” 

“You mean—” 

“That I perceived it to be inevitable. 
Everything has indicated it. Your deal- 
ings in the Kellogg addition of last year 
were made in conjunction with Hayes 
and have paved the road for your gigan- 
tic proposition of next week. You are to 
be congratulated, sir, upon being about 
to make a fortune off a tenement trust 
of enormous magnitude and damning 
significance.” 
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Thelan started forward, his eyes blaz- 
ing with an uncontrollable anger. His 
fingers tightened about the trigger of 
the pistol. 

‘Will you be good enough to be seated, 
sir!’ There was still deference in the 
stranger’s tone, but a note of peculiar 
authority underlay it. “And kindly point 
the toy a little lower. It would be a pre- 
posterous situation, if it should be dis- 
charged—accidentally.” 

He made a significant pause, pinching 
his pursed lips with his fingers. 

“Sir, you and I know that moral ob- 
ligations seldom enter into your world. 
And yet, even you, with all your harsh 
training, are not utterly callous to these 
obligations. But you're asleep, sir. You 
need some shock of realization. You need 
somebody who will open your eyes by 
acting for you.” 

Thelan had settled heavily back. His 
eyes were still aflame with thwarted pur- 
pose. His powerlessness to circumvent 
the coolness of the intruder had deepened 
to a certain numb helplessness to ex- 
tricate himself from the situation. 

“A man who is bred upon suffering 
and toil exacts suffering and toil in turn. 
It is the law of retaliation,’”’ went on the 
stranger’s deliberate tones. “But that 
law is unnatural when it wreaks its ven- 
geance at a ratio of a thousand to one. 
Do you realize, sir, how many hundreds 
of human lives will pay the penalty for 
this?” He tapped the typewritten sheets. 
“Oh, I’ve known the subtleties of Hayes’ 
scheming and yours. Hayes is unap- 
proachable ; he is steeped in his crimes. 
But you, sir, are not so blunted. You 
are yet able to think, and with thinking 
will, in time, come action. I do not expect 
to find you sufficiently strong to act for 
yourself. It is for that reason that I am 
here to-night. I know that you cannot 
be prevailed upon to destroy these papers 
and all that pertains to them yourself. 
But you will delegate that pleasure to 
me.” 

He had taken the packet between his 
fingers and was starting coolly to tear 
the leaves in strips. Thelan’s exclama- 
tion, as he lurched forward to prevent, 
was stifled in the crash of the outer door 
as it burst inward, precipitating two men 
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in gray uniforms into the office. Behind 
them strode the janitor of the building. 

“Kern!” exclaimed one of the two 
newcomers in a sharp tone. 

The typewritten papers in the hands 
of the man in the swivel-chair fluttered 
scatteringly to the floor. At the utter- 
ance of his name, he rose obediently and 
walked quietly to the attendant who had 
called. Thelan stepped back, amazed, 
and watched them go into the ante-room 
together. 

“You will pardon this intrusion, sir.” 
The remaining attendant turned to him 
courteously. “He escaped from the 
grounds two hours ago. We traced him 
here—in fact, your name has been on his 
lips almost constantly. Finding the 
door locked led us to believe you might 
be in an awkward position.” 

Then he is—insane?” Thelan put the 
question dully. 

“A peculiar case—in one way,” said 
the other. “He has not been confined 
long. He’s one of the poor devils who 
went to pieces in the Hayes building- 
squeeze a year ago. Never violent, you 
know, but a little ‘off’ when it comes to 
money matters.” 

Thelan made no retort. 
heavy hand upon the desk. 

“T hope he has not given you much 
trouble, sir,” the attendant added. 

He turned, hesitating for an instant, 
then strode after his companion. Their 
echoing footsteps died away in the cor- 
ridors. Again the big building lay silent. 

The hard, set lips of John Thelan did 
not relax as he stooped to gather up the 
scattered papers. He placed the sheets 
upon the desk and walked slowly to the 
windows. 

In the darkness, the city radiated be- 
neath him in-huge yellow light splotches. 
He watched the miracle of its illumina- 
tion from his black tower, a pronounced 
mood stealthily overcoming him. Unlike 
any other mood in this man’s life, engen- 
dered of an unknown emotion, it lived in 
the haunting prophecy of a man whose 
fate had been merely the counterpart fate 
of the Thousand. 

“But you, sir, are not so blunted. You 
are yet able to think, and with thinking 
will, in time, come action.” 


He leaned a 











The Barlow Buttons 
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VER since last evening, when she had 
listened without resentment to his 
imprudent prayer, Mrs. Barlow had been 
futilely debating whether or not she 
really meant to go to Paul Faversham’s 
studio. Even now, as she dismissed the 
new Japanese chauffeur before the main 
entrance to the big department-store, she 
was still in a state of tremulous inde- 
cision. 

“You need not wait, Tanabé,” she en- 
joined him. “I may be shopping for 
hours, and you must have that valve re- 
paired before to-night.” 

Yet, as watched the car drift 
slowly into the threefold stream of traf- 
fic that meets and eddies at Herald 
Square, she almost called him back again, 
so sharply was she gripped by a fore- 
boding sense of the irrevocable. 

How absurd of her, she told herself, 
pausing to gaze with unseeing eyes, into 
a huge show-window full of gay summer 
parasols. How utterly absurd! The mere 
dismissal of the motor-car did not com- 
mit her to any imprudence! She could 
still make her purchases, call a hansom, 
and drive straight home like a model of 
discretion. 

Or supposing she did decide to go to 
Mr. Faversham’s studio? What harm was 
there in that? Had she not been to his 
studio a number of times already? Yes, 
but that was while they were still on 
quite a formal footing; that was before 
they had drifted into the present rash 
intimacy, before she had begun to re- 
sent so passionately the innate vulgarity 
of her life with Joshua Barlow. By their 
own acts, they had made it impossible to 
meet on the safe, firm ground of suave 
conventionality. 

“You will come, Patricia, my Patri- 
cia ?”’ he had murmured last night. 

And she had neither drawn away her 
hand nor made denial. 


she 


She could still feel the pressure of his 
sensitive, eager artist’s fingers as he said 
good-night, under cover of a sudden 
stir among her guests. For the moment 
she had found herself strangely without 
words; she had let him take away the 
assurance of an unspoken promise, an 
implied consent. 

Yet ever since she had been hourly, 
insistently telling herself that she could 
not, must not go: that the whole sug- 
gestion was an idle jest, not seriously 
entertained by either of them. Never- 
theless, she had lingered most unreason- 
ably over her toilet, consciously aware of 
the pains she was bestowing on each 
intimate detail of it; the studied choice 
of dainty garments, the simple artistry 
of loose-coiled hair, and that effective 
harmony of form and color which she 


knew Paul so ardently approved. And 
now, as she caught a full length survey 
of herself in a side mirror of the big 
show-window, she felt an exultant con- 


sciousness that never before had she 
looked younger, never more desirable 
than on this bright, glad afternoon of 
the newly awakened spring. 

For some moments she continued to 
stand there, studying her own reflection, 
forgetful of the passing crowd. Dis- 
tinctly a satisfactory person, that tall, 
fair haired young woman in gray, who 
smiled back at her, across a billowy ex- 
panse of gaudy sunshades! Decidedly, 
Paul was right; gray was her color after 
all! Gray hat, with spreading brim and 
drooping-willow plumes of gray; gray 
chiffon broadcloth suit, that seemed to 
mould itself in fluent lines to her slen- 
derness; gray shoes, gray gloves, gray 
thoughtful eyes that mirrored back a 
smiling self-approval. 

It was like this that Paul had begged 
to paint her. He needed her desperately, 
he had told her, for his new conception 
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Mrs. Barlow found her coat seized 


of an ideal woman, his dream portrait of 


The Lady in Gray. To sit an hour or 
two quite quiet, and let him paint her, 
let him transfer that image to his canvas 
—surely there could be no serious harm 
in that! To refuse so simple a favor 
would seem mere prudishness! 

Yet even as she framed the specious 
plea, she saw the color slowly deepen in 
the mirrored face, felt the conscious flush 
mount warmly in her own. Abruptly she 
turned and joined the ceaseless drift of 
women through the broad portals, into 
the chastened twilight of the vast ba- 
zaar. The swinging doors shut out the 
rush and tumult of the street, just as 
the big bronze figures on the Herald 
Building announced the hour with two 
metallic strokes. 

Within the store, she continued to drift 
idly from counter to counter, aisle to 
aisle, soothed by the hushed symphony 
of multitudinous sounds, the blended 
hum of countless voices, the soft frou- 
frou of endless yards of fabrics, unrolled, 


displayed and measured off, tne inter- 
mittent click and rattle of change-boxes 
dropping from pneumatic tubes. Ab- 
sently she lingered over summer bargains 
in gossamer lawns and muslins, buying 
nothing, pricing nothing, seeking only 
delay, and a respite from her thoughts. 

Two o'clock already, and the hour 
Paul had named was three! Sixty whole, 
restful minutes before she must decide, 
one way or the other—sixty minutes dur- 
ing which she could shut out that per- 
sistent, importunate question, just what 
her friendship with Paul Faversham 
really meant! For, of course, that was 
what he was, a friend and nothing more! 

He had come into her life at a time 
when she was desperately in need of 
friendliness—yes, that was the whole 
secret of the bond between them, the 
sum and substance of their intercourse. 
She had just awakened to a knowledge 
of the temperamental gulf between her 
husband and herself—just awakened to 
a sense of her loneliness, her need of 
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someone who could understand, and tell 
her so. Her husband had never under- 
stood her, never even tried to do so! 
She questioned, scornfully, whether there 
was anything in the world that he did 
understand, excepting buttons, the but- 
tons that were the pride of his stolid 
heart, and her own hourly humiliation ; 
the universally, spectacularly advertised 
Barlow Buttons! 

Here, in this temple of modern van- 
ities, as everywhere else, there was no 
escaping from the haunting dread of 
coming suddenly face to face with some 
new atrocity in the way of an adver- 
tisement. Perhaps she had become a little 
morbid, yet she felt as if the very name 
of Barlow was stained with an indelible 
vulgarity. Many a time, when making 
purchases, she had felt herself flame red 
with painful embarrassment at the sim- 
ple request for her name and address. 
And often she had borne home awkward 
bundles rather than reveal her identity, 
and face perhaps a knowing smile from 
some clerk who recognized her as the 
wife of the Button Man. 

Not that she was a snob, she told 
herself ; on the contrary, she was rather 
proud of her own breadth of mind in 
honoring business success, although for 
her own part, she was wholly of the ar- 
tistic temperament. A man who was of 
service to the world; a man who made 
his wealth by manufacturing useful 
things, like silks’and velvets, or even 
hats or shoes she would have considered 
worthy of her, however far apart their 
ideals might have been; but a silly little 
trifle like a button, and a patent button 
at that! Why, it was worse than humil- 
lating, it was grotesque. 

Joshua, of course, could never catch 
her point of view. A man’s whole duty 
in life was to succeed. That was his one 
article of faith. 

She could hear him, even now, good- 
naturedly laughing her ideas aside: 

“Gun-boats, air-ships, church-organs, 
something really fashionable and high 
toned—that’s the sort of thing you’d 
like me to go in for, eh? Well, it sounds 
very pretty on paper; good fat profit 
when you make a sale, but how many 
church-organs does the world need, any- 


how? Never figured that out, have you? 
‘Course not. How many could you sell 
in Madagascar, or the Klondike, or Af- 
ghanistan? No, Pat, none of your big 
enterprises for me. The way to make 
sure money is to find some one little thing 
that everybody must have, and then learn 
to make it just a little better than any- 
body else. It doesn’t matter what it is, 
pins, nails, or Barlow Buttons—make 
"em good enough, and you’ve got the 
markets of the world!” 

That was Joshua all over! Always the 
same obsession of multiplying millions, 
and markets of the world! It had often 
seemed as if she could scream aloud 
from mere nervous irritation at the ever 
recurring assonance of money, market, 
millions! He could never realize — he 
was too hopelessly bourgeois — that no 
amount of money could compensate her 
for the conspicuousness of his business 
methods, the flamboyance of his self- 
glorification. Everywhere, from _ bill- 
board, trolley-car, and subway train, the 
same legend stared her in the face: 
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Everywhere, from out the middle of 
these signs, his strong, rugged, unhand- 
some features, his firm, square jaw, his 
bristling hair and keen, shrewd eyes 
shamed her with a sense of painful no- 
toriety. Lately, too, the city had been 
flooded with a new sensation in adver- 
tisements — lithe, sinuous nymphs and 
goddesses, of wondrous grace and slim- 
ness, and clad in little else than clouds 
and buttons—always Barlow Buttons! 

Why was it necessary, she had some- 
times asked him, to call them Barlow 
Buttons? Why would not any other 
name do just as well? Hold-fast or 
Never-Slip, or any fancy, catchy make- 
shift of a word? Why make the name 
that she was pledged to share a cheap 
public commodity, a by-word of every 
notion-counter ? 

But she might better have talked to 
the wind. 

“Aint it a good button?” he would 
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answer. “Don’t it do all I claim for it? 
Then, what are you ashamed of ? It’s my 
button, and I want the credit for it! I 
tell you, Pat,’—oh, if he only wouldn't 
call her Pat/—‘TI tell you, Pat, it’s worth 
something in business to have an honest 
name and an honest face; and the more 
space I spread my name and my face 
over, the quicker the millions are going 
to roll up! And no matter how proud 
vou are, you like to spend money and 
you needn’t pretend you don’t!” 

She had tried to fling off the memory 
of that speech, yet somehow it stung 
and rankled. 

There was truth in it; she did like 
to spend money, although his saying so 
had spoiled her pleasure in the spending. 

A kindly old lady, with silver hair 
and a motherly smile, touched her gently 
on the arm. Always afterwards, Mrs. 
Barlow devoutly believed in the existence 
of a special demon that presides over 
coincidences. 

“Excuse me, my dear, do you know 
that you are losing one of those hand 
some buttons off your coat ?” 

It was quite true; a single unlucky 
button, one of her large buttons of cut 
steel, was dangling from the end of a 
two-inch thread. She fumbled a mo- 
ment for a pin; then, failing to find one, 
made her way towards the notion 
counter. In the center of the aisle, a 
crowd of women had gathered around a 
table, where something, she could not 
see what, was being demonstrated. Pat- 
ricia Barlow had no desire to stop— 
she was exempt from that vulgar cu- 
riosity which responds to the appeal of 
crowds—but, being caught in the vortex 
formed by two streams of shoppers, she 
found herself, quite against her will, 
shoved forcibly up to a corner of the 
table, and temporarily wedged against it. 

“T am demonstrating the new Barlow 
Independent Fastener,” a voluble young 
woman was explaining in a music-hall 
voice. “The first time the world-famous 
Barlow device has ever been sold with- 
out the buttons. So simple that a child 
can use it, so strong that it outwears the 
buttons themselves. Can be used on any 
kind of button: shoe-button, dress-but- 
ton, glove-button, cloth-button, bone or 
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metal. Here is a lady who is losing a 
button—a handsome button of cut steel 
—evidently not a Barlow Button! But I 
am sure you would have been sorry to 
lose it, madam! Now, in one instant—”’ 

Here Mrs. Barlow found her coat 
inexorably seized, and before she could 
make up her mind to render herself 
doubly conspicuous by protesting, the 
harm was done, the button was hard and 
fast in its place. 

“No charge, madam. We are giving 
away sample boxes to-day. Very grate- 
ful to you for a chance to exhibit the 
wonderful virtues of the Barlow Button, 
the kind that don’t come off!” 

Furious at herself, Mrs. Barlow fled 
tempestuously from the store. Always 
she had vowed that no power on earth 
should ever make her wear one of those 
obnoxious little fasteners and now the 
presence of it on her own garment seemed 
to sting and burn like the sting of a 
hornet. She felt herself a sort of walking 
advertisement ; she imagined that every 
passer-by was curiously examining that 
button, to see how it was fastened. She 
glanced down surreptitiously at it and 
stealthily tugged at it with her fingers. 
No, it was no different from the others 
in appearance, but strong, unmistakably, 
hatefully strong. 

She sprang into the first passing sur- 
face-car eastward bound on Thirty- 
fourth Street, not yet admitting that she 
had come to a definite decision, but con- 
scious only that it was taking her in the 
direction of the studio. 


As she took her seat, she glanced 
mechanically upward at the opposite line 
of advertisements, then gave a swift little 
gasp of unspeakable amazement and in- 
credulity. The haunting ubiquity of the 
Barlow signs had long since ceased to 
catch her unawares, but this time it 
was a new form of offense, a deliberate, 
wanton, personal insult to herself. It was 
undeniably a clever example of poster- 
art—fiendishly clever, she admitted to 
herself—and evidently the first of a new 
series depicting, in company with equally 
clever rhymes, the misadventures of a 
certain Patty Gray, “whose buttons, 
somehow failed to stay!” 














The stairs assured less publicity 


But it was not the jingling verse nor 
the audacious suggestiveness of the pic- 
ture that made her flame with passionate 


resentment; it was the central figure, 
that tall, slim young woman in gray, 
with hair like ripened grain—gray hat, 
gray suit, gray gloves, and shoes, gray 
thoughtful] eyes that seemed to meet her 
own with just a glint of taunting mock 
ery! She swept a furtive glance up and 
down the car, prepared to see in every 
eye an amused recognition of the resem- 
blance, half-expecting to hear herself 
hailed by some stranger as “Patty Gray!” 

Impetuously she signaled to the con- 
ductor to stop, in the middle of a block, 
and hardly waited for the car to come 
to a halt before she sprang from the 
steps, in obedience to a blind instinct of 
flight 

Chis time, she told herself, Joshua 
had done the supreme, the unpardonable 
thing. It was bad enough to cheapen 
the name she bore to the level of every 


butcher and baker and _ candlestick- 
maker. But not content with this, he 
was using her—his own wife—using her 
face and form, her distinctive taste, in 
fact her very name, and making her no- 
torious as a current catchword of the 
hour! She felt herself tingling all over 
with a sense of physical violence, almost 
as if he had forcibly strapped signboards 
upon her, and thrust her forth to take 
a place in the ranks of the sandwich-men. 
She quickened her pace, consciously, 
almost brazenly, confessing what her sub- 
conscious self must have secretly known 
from the beginning. She was going to 
the studio, she was going to see Paul, she 
must see Paul, and pour into his sympa- 
thetic ear all her pent up bitterness. 
Paul was the one person who had never 
failed her. He seemed to know with such 
unerring instinct just how to meet her 
varying moods. And it was always so 
restful to escape from the insufferable 
vulgarity of trade, and listen, and be 
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soothed as his rich, persuasive voice ex 
pounded art creeds and lofty ideals that 
were to her a litany of all that was beau- 
tiful. But, to-day, for the first time, there 
was blended with other motives a smould- 
ering desire to set things even, a new 
born, scarcely formulated wish to pay 
her husband back for the humiliation he 
had thrust upon her. 

Too angry to realize either the distance 
or her own breathless speed, she turned 
down Fourth Avenue and soon arrived 
at the shabby, rambling old brick build- 
ing whose upper floor served the needs 
of a few artists whose ambitions were 
still less modest than their pocket-books. 
lhrough a labyrinth of dim and dusty 
corridors she made her way to the stairs, 
purposely avoiding the elevator, which 
was in the other entry, necessitating pass- 
ing through the rooms of a publishing 
house. The stairs assured more darkness 
and less publicity. 

She passed a motley array of office 
doors, that seemed to photograph their 
irrelevant names and occupations upon 
her memory: “Flanders, the palmist,”’ 
‘“‘Mausberg’s Theatrical Agency,” 
‘“Pinckney’s Porous Plasters,” “Professor 
Erranni, Lessons on Mandolin and 
Banjo.” At last she found herself on the 
fourth floor. 

[here were two entrances to Paul’s 
studio, one through a small anteroom, 
the other down a side hall that had been 
partitioned off with a portiére in whose 
folds he had promised to hang the key. 

With an unforeseen yet not wholly 
unpleasant sense of the clandestine she 
groped for the key and admitted herself 
with cautious silence. She wanted to 
come upon him quite unawares and see 
the glad surprise light up his face at the 
instant when he should suddenly turn 
and discover her. A screen, an easel, a 
pile of trunks and boxes almost barri- 
caded this rear entrance to the studio. It 
was not until she had groped her way 
from behind these and. pushed aside a 
faded Turkish curtain that she became 
aware that she was quite alone. 


She had so confidently assumed that 
Paul would be waiting her in a fever of 
ill-disguised impatience that for the first 
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moment the emptiness of the big room 
oppressed her with an ill-omened sense 
of chill and loneliness. But how foolish 
of her! It was barely three, so the little 
gray enamel watch upon her wrist as- 
sured her and he knew by past experience 
that she was almost never punctual. 
Well, when she heard him coming she 
would hide behind the curtain, and keep 
him waiting a little longer to pay him 
back ! 

He evidently had been quite certain 
that she would come, for in the very mid- 
dle of the studio, under the big sky-light 
an easel held a newly prepared canvas 
awaiting the first strokes of his dream 
portrait of the Lady in Gray. 

“How dared he be so sure of me?” 
she asked, yet the look upon her face 
showed no resentment, but rather a 
curious self-complacence. 

Yet, because she was still quivering 
from the new indignity of that latest 
Barlow poster, she suddenly realized in 
the face of that waiting canvas that she 
must tell Paul she could not do what he 
had asked. Gray had become once and 
forever abhorrent to her. He should paint 
her when and how he chose, in any cos- 
tume, and in any posture excepting in 
this one way. And she felt sure that, 
when he had heard the story she had 
to tell, his own sense of delicacy, his 
own unerring instinct of what was best 
and finest would make him the first to 
suggest a change, the first to say ‘No, 
not in gray! never, never, in gray!” 

The minutes slipped away, and still 
Paul did not come. Now that the first 
flush of excitement had passed, she could 
not fight off a growing sense of uneasi- 
ness, a presentiment of impending dis- 
aster. She roamed disconsolately up and 
down the long studio, instinctively 
avoiding certain loose boards in the bare 
painted flooring that creaked dismally 
when trodden on. Perfunctorily, she 
glanced at a number of half-finished 
studies, most of which she had seen be- 
fore. 

Suddenly she discovered, pushed back 
against the eastern wall and covered over, 
as if hastily, with a paint-stained cloth, 
a long, narrow canvas, such as she had 
not seen before. Apparently, he had been 
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at work upon it, for brushes and palette 
with the paint still wet lay on a chair 
beside it. Irresolutely, she paused before 
this veiled picture, half laughing at her- 
self for the sudden, irresistible curiosity 
that swept over her, half determined to 
deny herself the satisfaction of yielding 
to it. Then, with a sudden, impetuous 
jerk, she flung the covering to the floor, 
and then stood staring, blankly, uncom- 
prehendingly, at what was beyond all 
question, a new cartoon in the series 
of the Patty Gray posters. 

For some moments she continued to 
stare dumbly at this grotesque semblance 
to herself, this crude, flamboyant, tricky 
sign-board art that, in its original, un- 
reduced proportions, pitilessly revealed 
its bald deficiencies, its mockery of 
ideals. And as if to leave no room for a 
merciful delusion, down in one corner, 
with the paint yet wet, was another 
verse of that hideous, vulgar, unmistak- 
able jingle, of the misadventures of Patty 
Gray, “whose buttons, somehow, failed 
to stay.” 

Realization, when it did come to Mrs. 
Barlow, came in one overwhelming rush. 
With a queer little moan, as of some 
wounded animal, she shrank back and 
sank limply upon the big divan, her face 
slowly crimsoning with the ache of morti- 
fication and disillusion. 

So this was what Paul Faversham’s 
lofty creed amounted to! This was why 
he had begged her to come to his studio! 
This was why he had invented the farce 
of his dream-woman, his Lady in Gray! 

She saw it now. He and her husband 
were in league together; they had been 
in league all the time! His was the 
clever talent that had sordidly sold it- 
self to the vulgarity he pretended to des- 
pise; his the conception of all those 
shameless nymphs and goddesses, kicking 
and pirouetting the Barlow Buttons into 
Olympian fame; his the hypocrisy that 
daily dared to sneer at his confederate, 
the man from whom he drew his pay! 

How he must have laughed at her, 
underneath all his pretended sympathy, 
all his high-flown phrasing of “art for 
art’s sake,” his pose of sharing her con- 
tempt for her husband’s self-glorifica- 
tion! For the first time in her life, Pa- 


tricia Barlow was fully conscious of that 
primitive and dormant human instinct 
which prompts to murder. 

Suddenly, through the absorption of 
her emotions, a sound of voices in the 
adjoining ante-chamber made itself heard 
—the voices of men in angry altercacion. 

She had barely time to slip behind 
the shelter of the Turkish curtain, when 
Joshua Barlow, closely followed by Paul 
Faversham, burst tempestuously into the 
room. 

Joshua’s words, as he entered, were 
the second serious shock that his wife 
had received this afternoon. 

“You infernal scoundrel! Who told 
you you could use my wife for a model 
in your cursed drawings?” 

“My dear Mr. Barlow, wont you 
kindly weigh your words a little more 
carefully, or I may forget that I am re- 
ceiving you in my studio! You were glad 
enough to use my first Patty Gray poster 
—liked it so well that you paid me extra 
for it.” 

But to the listening woman, the artist’s 
voice seemed to ring less bravely than 
his words. There was something even 
a little cringing in it. 

“Yes, an everlasting fool I made of 
myself for not recognizing my own wife, 
bad as the likeness was! I ought to have 
known that was why the picture took me, 
because it had a look, a style, an air about 
it that you couldn’t have got from any 
other woman living. But I didn’t wake 
up till three or four men—men that 
aren't fit to black her shoes—dared to 
joke me about it. And then—well, then 
I just locked up my desk and put on 
my hat and hustled straight up here to 
take it out of you—and I’m going to!” 

“T never knew you to be sensitive about 
your wife before!’’ retorted the artist, 
stung at last into a show of courage. 
“According to what she has said to me, 
you haven’t very high notions about busi- 
ness or women either.” 

“Now you stop right there!” returned 
Joshua with a certain ponderous em- 
phasis—and the woman behind the cur- 
tain was conscious that she had never 
before been quite so near to liking him. 
“There’s a lot of things about me that 
you don’t know about me as well as you 
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Her husband’s massive form towering over the other man 
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are going to! Business is business, and 
I run my own—and I don’t let a living 
soul, man or woman, let me do a fool 
thing. But my wife is outside of my 
business, thank God, and she’s going to 
stay outside. And the man who shows 
her disrespect runs the risk of getting 
thrashed for it, even if he is only a little, 
underpaid dabster, with a lot of luny 
talk about art for art’s sake! My wife! 
Say, I don’t care about myself; you 
could daub me onto every sign-board in 
the city, and like as not I’d pay you 
double for it. But when you touch my 
wife, you just risk your insignificant 
little immortal soul, if you’ve got one, 
which I doubt!” 

From her hiding place, Patricia could 
feel, rather than see, her husband’s mas- 
sive form towering over the other man, 
his big, knotty fingers spasmodically 
clenching and unclenching, as if to 
punctuate his words. 

Up to this point, he had evidently 
been unaware of the second Patty Gray 
poster, the one which her own curiosity 
had left unveiled. But now, as his gaze 
roved over the studio, as if seeking some- 
thing on which to wreak vengeance, it 
suddenly seemed to flaunt its gaudy hues 
before him, making him drop his heavy, 
set head and neck with what sounded 
almost like a bellow of rage. 

With a savage dash, he charged the 
offending object, caught it up with his 
ponderous arms, and swung it over his 
shoulder, bringing it down with the sort 
of stroke with which a woodchopper at- 
tacks a gnarled and refractory stump. If 
his intention had been to fell the artist 
with his own handiwork, he must have 
relented at the last moment, for the can- 
vas, swerving slightly, dealt only a 
glancing blow, the wet paint leaving a 
ludicrous daub of blue upon the artist’s 
cheek, a smear of gray down the length 
of his brown velveteen sleeve, and 
brought up with a resounding crash on 
the edge of the divan. One well directed 
kick reduced to shreds and splinters the 
departed glories of Patty Gray. 
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Faversham’s face was livid. Peering 
through a rip in the curtain, Mrs. Bar- 
low, with a queer clutching at her throat, 
was prepared for almost any reckless 
act of retaliation — anything, in short, 
except what actually followed. 

“Mr. Barlow, this—this is an outrage. 
Sir—an unwarranted outrage! You—you 
have got to pay me for that picture! You 
—you ordered it, you know!” 

“Oh, I'll pay you for it, all right,” 
cheerfully responded Joshua Barlow, a 
little breathless still, but in tones as 
serene as a May morning. “A hundred 
dollars, I think the bargain was? Cheap 
at the price, too! Wish you had another 
one! That one did me no end of good!” 

And Mrs. Barlow, from the seclusion 
of her curtain, was curiously conscious 
that to her, too, it had, in some subtle 
way, “done no end of good.” 

The storm was obviously over; it 
seemed superfluous that she should wait 
to see her husband sign and deliver the 
check that he was already making out 
to the order of the man who, for his 
own ends, had done his best to foster dis- 
cord, Stealthily, she let herself out of 
the door that had given her ingress, made 
her way down the rickety, not over-clean 
stairs, past the doors of the mandolin 
teacher, the porous plaster company, the 
Mausberg Agency, the palmist, out into 
the sunshine and the gladness of the 
early spring. 

And somehow, the day seemed not a 
whit less gladsome and sunny than when 
she had entered. Her first impulse was 
to return straight home; but instead she 
retraced her steps across town to the 
department-stores. She walked rapidly, 
and all the way she wore the smile of 
one well satisfied with life. It had oc- 
curred to her that she might as well pro- 
vide herself with some more of the 
Barlow Independent Fasteners. To be 
sure, the one button looked precisely like 
the rest upon her coat, but she preferred 
to feel that they were all alike. Besides, 
it was a comfort to know that they 
were the kind that stay. 





Scene from “ The Bridge.” 


by Rupert Hughes, in which Guy Bates Post is to star 


SOME DRAMAS OF THE DAY 
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VISITOR to New York City during 
é these hot August days cannot fail to 
be struck by the lethargic quiet which has 
settled over that stretch of Broadway cel- 
ebrated, not always creditably, in story 
and song as The Great White Way. 
How marked is its contrast to the teem- 
ing business districts which stretch away 
to the south! How placidly it reposes in 
its mid-summer calm by day! What refu- 
tation to the tales of blazing lights and 
nocturnal gayety this almost de- 
serted thoroughfare offer at night! 
Empty automobiles are drawn up at 
the curbs. Cab-horses doze in the shade 
of the tall buildings. The forty theatres 
which are its magnet to all the world 
are dark and silent. Scarcely a vestige of 
its storied animation remains. 
Appearances, however, are sometimes 
deceptive. Despite its outward aspect of 
somnolence, Broadway, from one end to 
the its theatre district, is as 


does 


other of 


energetic and alert as at the height of its 
midwinter effervescence. Behind the 
barred doors of its playhouses, in every 
office of its skyscraping rookeries, in its 
scenic studios and costume manufactories 
a new dramatic season is being prepared. 

Men and women of the acting profes- 
sion whom we sometimes enviously re- 
gard as living lives of indolent ease in 
summer are working almost to the limit 
of their endurance. It is that nerve-rack- 
ing work of preparation and rehearsal 
which brings no stimulus of public ap- 
plause. It is heavy with effort and some- 
times bitter with disappointment. It 
carries no balm of immediate compensa- 
tion. Actors and managers, dramatists 
and librettists, producers and directors 
are now laboring in the stifling heat for 
the salaries and royalties they will be 
paid next winter. 

Out of it all the impending dra- 
matic season is gradually taking form. 
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Two hundred companies are busy evolv- 
ing from the chrysalis of manuscript and 
prompt-book the dramas which will soon 
while away our evening hours. They 
throng every stage in New York from 
early morning until midnight. They re 
hearse in foyers, halls, and lofts. They 
work on Sundays and week days alike, 
making ready for the general lifting of 
the curtains that is almost due. 

What will the rising curtains disclose ? 
It would be idle at this early moment to 
speculate as to the artistic complexion 
of the coming season. The proof of the 
plays, after all, is in the playing. But 
this much, at least, is certain—the com 
ing dramatic year will bring to the at 
tention of the playgoer an avalanche of 
projects and material such as the stage 
in this country has never before known. 

Listen to Mr. David Belasco’s forecast 
and remember that he is now speaking 
both as business-man and artist: 

“The cherished opportunity of the 
American playwright has arrived. The 
panic of 1907 has been left far behind. 
Prosperity is the catchword of the hour. 
Speculative theatre building has been 
carried to its limit. Everywhere stages 
yawn for plays and ordinary business ex 
pediency dictates that they must be filled. 

“The result is that new and unknown 
authors face opportunities such as have 
not existed before. Scores upon scores of 
plays will be produced. Many, of course, 
will fail. But out of the tests will grad 
ually develop a coterie of dramatists with 
real ideas and ability to put them into 
effective form. 

“The time has passed when we need 
look to England for our dramatic art. 
I have recently read a statement coming 
from a supposedly authoritative source 
that ‘we are a century behind the London 
stage.’ With the exception of Mr. Arthur 
Wing Pinero and Mr. J. M. Barrie, what 
English authors are sending us better 
dramas than our own? It is said that our 
plays are too obvious and melodramatic. 
What plays have they sent us that are 
not obvious and melodramatic ? 

“We are second to no other nation in 
dramatic art except France, which still 
excels us in cast. It is claimed that the 
New Theatre will correct this defect, but 
I confess to little faith in a millionaire- 


nursed drama. Money can build theatres 
but it cannot create intellect or talent. 
We will improve our casts only when we 
learn to do away with bookkeepers as 
stage-directors and are content to leave 
the staging of plays to men who have 
a sympathetic and practical knowledge 
of dramatic art.” 

Yet Mr. Belasco, the wizard of the 
American theatre, will not contribute to 
it extensively during the coming season. 
Three of his own plays are pigeonholed 
for future production and he has four or 
five new authors working on dramas 
under his supervision. But he will find 
his hands full with his successes of a 
year ago, to which he will add, in Au 
gust, a new farce, “Is Matrimony a Fail- 
ure?”? which has been adapted by Mr. 
Leo Ditrichstein from the German play, 
“Die Thuer In’s Freie” (“The Open 
Door’). It will be the lightest offering 
he has made in several years, but he 
promises a cast such as will be a surprise 
to all lovers of the lighter forms of 
entertainment. Its list will include Mr. 
Frank Worthing, Mr. W. J. Ferguson. 
Mr. William Morris, Mr. James Brad 
bury, Miss Louise McIntosh and Miss 
Kathryn Osterman. Is not here a group 
calculated to turn foolery into art? 

While Miss Frances Starr and_ her 
company are touring in Mr. Eugene Wal- 
ter’s “The Easiest Way,” Mr. Belasco 
will produce at the Stuyvesant Theatre 
a radically different and intensely opti- 
mistic comedy by that same vigorous 
voung author. Its title is “Just a Wife,” 
and Mr. Walter’s wife, professionally 
known as Miss Charlotte Walker, will 
be its star. The usual Belascoan secrecy 
is preserved concerning its plot and gen- 
eral character, save for the hint that it 
deals with a self-made man who sees in 
a wife only a creature to ornament his 
house but is led in the end to under- 
stand her true value. 

To compensate Mr. David Warfield 
for another year in ‘““The Music Master” 
—a year which will earn a fortune for 
the actor and his manager—Mr. Belasco 
promises that a season hence will find 
that gifted artist in'the long promised 
role of Shylock, in a production of “The 
Merchant of Venice” upon which will be 
lavished all his artistic resources. 
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Sarah Bernhardt, and appear in the char- 
acter of Hamlet. 

She is aware of the penalty she may 
pay for this rash act, but she is willing 
to brave the consequences, if only to sat- 
isfy an ambition she has harbored for 
many years. Discussing her plans with 
me just before she sailed for Europe she 
said: 

‘“‘T am sure there is no character in the 
whole range of the English speaking 
drama which offers the actor so great an 
opportunity as //am/et. | am also con- 
fident that the character can be played 
by a woman without detracting from its 
illusion or interest. No role ever written 
for a woman opens such a field for in- 
sight, study, and analysis. It is adapt- 
able, too, to impersonation by a woman. 
She should be able to sound a truer note 
of youth. I have always been of the 

opinion that, to preserve the con- 

sistency of masculine portrayals of 

Hamlet, the Prince would have 

killed the A7zng in the first act.”’ 

Perhaps! At any rate, we will let 
Miss Marlowe try. In the mean- 
time, we shall not be surprised to 
hear that Mr. Sothern has elected 
to impersonate Ophelia or even 
Lady Macbeth. 

This from Mr. George Tyler 
who guides the destinies of the pro- 
ductions of Liebler & Co.: 

“Everything points to the most 
successful theatrical season that 
the United States has known in 
years. The country is prosperous, 
all echoes of business disturbances 

are dying away, 
men of ability are 
writing for the 
stage and, among 
the players, the 
standard of intel- 
ligence and gen- 
tility is the high- 
est. 

“It may be 
interesting to 
note the ad- 
vantage that 

has come to me 
by producing 
plays by Ameri- 
ve | can authors, 





Sometimes I offer dramas by writers who 
are not Americans but, in the main, our 
productions are made in America and 
laid in America. This country has char 
acter and our native playwrights are 
thoroughly capable of drawing it out.” 

[wo of the Lieblers’ productions 
which the West has already seen will be 
brought to New York for the first time. 
They are “The White Sister,” the last 
work of the late Mr. Marion Crawford, 
ind ‘“The Melting Pot,” the 
cussed racial play by Mr. Israel Zang 
will. ‘'wo other Liebler productions, al 
ready familiar in New York, will tour in 
the West. They are Mrs. Francis Hodg 
son Burnett’s drama of religious—erron 
eously called Christian Science—inter 
est, ““The Dawn of a To-Morrow,”’ 
Mr. Cleveland Moffett’s 
play, “The Battle.” 

It was the Liebler firm for which Mr. 
dwin Milton Royle wrote “The Squaw 
Man.”” He has now evolved a sequel to 
that melodrama, with the title, “In The 
Blood,” which will show little /7a/, the 
son of the English and the 
Indian woman, grown to manhood. When 
the play is produced in October the char 
acter of Hal will be acted by Mr. H. 
B. Warner, a young English comedian 


much dis 


and 


28 } af 1 
sOc1IOLOgICal 


nobleman 


who has been steadily coming into prom 
inence. 

Another production to be 
this firm in the early autumn is “ 


made by 
Foreign 
xchange,’ a comedy by Mr. Booth 
larkington and Mr. Harry Leon Wilson. 
It is described as an international mar 
riage play, relieved with a vein of humor. 
Still another production will be ‘Miss 
Philura,” a New England comedy by 
Mr. Henry Blossom, the librettist, and 
dramatized from Miss Florence Morse 
Kingsley’s clever but old story, “The 
Transfiguration of Miss Philura.” The 
selection of Miss Chrystal Herne to im- 
personate its title role seems in every way 
admirable. Mrs. Madge Carr Cook will 
be outfitted with a new comedy to take 
the place of the now well-worn “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” and an 
attempt will be made to present Mr. 
Joseph Medill Patterson’s recent novel, 
“A Little Brother of the Rich,” in dra 
matic form. An antidote for this experi- 
ment may be found in Mr. John Laugh- 


ran’s new drama, ‘The Ordeal,” and in 
another strong play, at present unnamed, 
by Mr. Cleveland Moffett. 

The change in the battle 
two antagonistic 


lines of the 


theatrical syndicates 


Guy Bates Post as /ohn Stoddard The Bridge,” 


by Kupert Hughes 
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wiil deny New York the pr vilege of see 
Mrs. Fiske in a new play, at least 
I : 
ig tl irst hal f the coming sea 
+} ] 
a truce with her 
ll continue to pre 


heldon’s ‘Salvation 


which, hitherto, have 
Mr. Harrison 
and manager, 
busy with other inter 
October 


gainst her. 
husband 


nds to produce in 
1 drama made by Mr. Philip 
Mr. W. J. 
splendid medium 


Locke’s novel, 

Ipply a 
tional talents of Mr. George 
he is hold 


new 


Is Sake Ne 


star a 
by Mr 


Ss same 


Ramsey 


yroduction of 
ring of Mr. Ru 

Bridge,” 
Post at the head 
is already known 


advan “Sep 

nus’ will come a 

rt Hughes’ drama, 

h Mr. Guy Bates 
cast. Something 

which, in a scene 

bridge in 


melodrama 
a cantilever process 
mstruction, is said to be the last 
realism. ‘The story a 
in American life, 
the conflict between 
and emphasizes th 
1 and the value 
are able t 
results in the world. 
far West will b 
know, to learn that 
Frohman’s chief 
coming months will 
send Miss Maude Adams to thi 
coast on a continent-wide tour 
M. Barrie’s gem of comedy art, 
lhis pro 


1 
idle rici 
] ] 
those who 
in the 
one Ol 


dramati 


artes 


s during th 


Pacifie 
in Mr. J. 
“What Every Woman Knows.” 
lific manager’s plans for his leading star 
ilso contemplate a revival of “Peter Pan” 
for matinee purposes and, perhaps, Miss 
\dams’ appearance as Viola in “Twelfth 
Night.” Next will find her en 
in another project for a 

order of her 

“Joan of 


spring 
rage d yreat 
special occasion on the 
recent successful pageant of 
\rc” at Harvard University. 

Che play in which Mr. John Drew will 
Empire Theatre in New York 
1as not yet been announced, as Mr. 
Frohman is still absent in Europe. But a 
Shakespearean performances, 


open the 
I 
} 


series of 


probably a revival of “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” his plans for that 
star. 

If Mr. Arthur Wing 
complete his new comedy in time for the 
opening of Miss Ethel Barrymore’s sea 

to Mr. W. Somerset 
f a season ago, “Lady 


are 


among 


’inero does not 


son she will return 
Maugham’s play 
Frederick,” until it is ready. Meanwhile. 
Mr. Frohman will be occupied with re 
hearsals of Mr. Alfred Sutro’s “A 
Builder Of Bridges,” designed for Mr. 
Kyrle Bellew, and a farce, yet unnamed 
but dealing with West Point life. which 
Mr. William Collier is writing in col 
laboration with Mr. George V. Hobart 
for the former’s own use. 
It is also settled that Mr. Otis Skin 
ner will be seen in the leading character 
of a new comedy by Mr. Booth Tarking- 
ton, entitled “Your Humble Servant,”’ 
and that Mr. Bruce McRae, who has 
been elevated to stardom in Mr. Froh 
man’s list, will make his debut in ‘’The 
Flag Lieutenant,” in which Mr. Cyril 
Maude has been acting with popularity 
in London during a whole year. Another 
project well under way is Mr. Francis 
Wilson’s September in 
“The Bachelor’s 
own composition. 
One of the most abrupt departures Mr. 
Frohman make this year from his 
previous policy will be to present Miss 
Hattie Williams, identified exclusiveiy 
heretofore with musical comedy, in ‘De 
tective Sparks,” a four act play without 
music by Mr. Michael Morton. When 
produced at Atlantic City late in August 
it will be found to be on legitimate 
comedy lines with Miss Williams in the 
character of a detective. In the 
major part of the piece she will appear 
as a well-bred English girl who is com- 
pelled te go through a series of adven- 


appearance in 


Baby.”’ a farce of his 


will 


female 


tures to save her sister’s good name. 

I'wo plays from the French which will 
be brought to this country by Mr. Froh 
man are “Arsene Lupin” with Mr. Wil- 
liam Courtenay as the star, and Mr. 
Henri Bernstein’s ‘Israel,’ the role of 
the son in which will be filled by Mr. 
Holbrook Blinn, Miss Constance 
Collier will act in the principal feminine 
part. 

The first of the Frohman musical pro- 


while 
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ductions will be the Viennese operetta, 
“The Dollar Princess,’ which begins the 
season at the Knickerbocker Theatre in 
September after a few trial perform- 
ances in Atlantic City. Mr. George P. 
Huntley and his London company will 
return to continue their tour in “Kitty 
(Gcrey.” 

()f the other noted Frohman stars, 
Mr. William Gillette will not act at all 
during the coming year; Miss Billie 
Burke will make a tour of the West in 
“Tove Watches,”’ and a new comedy with 
a part adapted to her personality will be 
sought for Miss Marie Doro. 

When I asked Mr. Henry B. Harris 
for a forecast of his season’s projects, to- 
gether with a significant word or two con 
cerning the general conditions which he, 
in common with all dramatic producers 
is about to confront, he replied that he 
would like to write that portion of this 
article himself. Thus is placed the re 
sponsibility at the door of the producer 
of “The Lion and the Mouse.” Here, 
then, is Mr. Harris’ own forecast: 

“This coming dramatic season will 
be a most interesting one from several 
points of view. It will mark the passing 
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of dramatic effluvia, which will give way 
to clean drama. It will see the introduc 
tion of a new class of plays, dealing with 
potent questions, both on social and po 
litical lines. It will mark a higher rec 
ord in dramatic literature, touching on 
metaphysical subjects. | am firm in my 
belief that this season will be a history- 
maker in the theatre. A new play to suc- 
ceed will have to carry a message. 

“Because of my inability to procure 
suitable dramatic vehicles in this coun 
try, I have been compelled to go abroad 
for plays that I think will make an ap 
peal to the discriminating theatre-goer. 
I shall introduce to America the reign 
ing London playwright, Mr. James Ber- 
nard Fagan. Although Mr. Fagan has 
had a number of plays produced in Lon 
don, still his latest play, “The Earth,’ 
will be the first to be presented on this 
side of the ocean. It will serve as a star- 
ring vehicle for Mr. Edmund Breese 
whose work in “The Lion and_ the 
Mouse’ and ‘The Third Degree’ has 
earned him no slight degree of praise at 
the hands of press and public. 

“Another play of foreign source will 
be ‘The Noble Spaniard,’ by W. Somer- 
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hose ‘Lady Frederick’ 
ind "y ick Straw’ were presented here 
is a sparkling work with 


set Maugham, w 


last vear. It is 


scenes laid in the Victorian period. 


“To those 


interested in questions of 
litical reform ‘On the Eve,’ 

| lg contemporaneous 
Russian life, translated by Miss Morton 
from the German of Leopold Kampf, 
should find many admirers. For its lead 


a play aling with 


ing character I have engaged that gifted 
Miss Hedwig Reicher. 
The antithesis of this entertainment will 
be found in Mr. Channing Pollock’s com 
edy, ‘Such a Little Queen.’ 

“T shall also produce a comedy which, 
I think, sparkles with wit, repartee, and 
clever dialogue in Mr. Kellett Chambers’ 
‘An American Widow.’ 

“*An American Girl From France’ i 
another production I shall make this sea 


(serman actress, 


son, and in my humble opinion it will find 
favor because of its unique and original 
theme, and the unusual treatment given 
it by Miss Harriet Ford and Miss Caro 
line King Duer, who are the authors. 
With this play I shall introduce Miss 
Grace Elliston as a star. Miss Elliston, it 


will be remembered, was the original 


toyraph by Sarony, New York 
Miss Grace Elliston 
\n Ameri 


| be starred in in Girl From France ’ 


Shirley Rossmore in “The Lion and the 
Mouse.’ 

“Another play on which I build great 
hope is ‘The Heights,’ by Mr. William 
Anthony McGuire, a young Western 
newspaper-man, and in which Mr. Frank 
Keenan will appear as the star. This is 
the first effort by Mr. McGuire at play- 
writing.” 

In that hive of theatrical industry, the 
offices of Klaw & Erlanger, plans are 
already under way which will lead to 
more than a dozen dramatic and musical 
productions before the four 
months old. One of these, which will be 


season is 


reasonably certain to enjoy a strong pop- 
ular appeal, is ‘““The Circus Man,” a mel- 
odrama for Mr. Maclyn Arbuckle—the 
“Slim” Hoover of “The Round-up’— 
which will be launched in Chicago on 
\ugust 28. The piece is to be a drama- 
tization and adaptation of Mr. Holman 
Day’s familiar stories, arranged with a 
view of throwing into bold relief the 
character of “Fighting Hime’ Look, to 
be impersonated, of course, by Mr. Ar- 
buckle. Look is a rough-and-ready fellow 
who, in boyhood, has been run out of the 
little village of Palermo, Maine. Even- 
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mas W. Ross 
Phe Fortune Hunter 


tually he drifts to Texas, invests in cir 
property and rich. ‘Then, 
selling his caravan, he returns to Paler 
mo, where he occupies himself in paying 
up old scores, adjusting the troubled af 
one of whom is his 


cus becomes 


fairs of the villagers, 


own brother, and bringing to book some 


1 ° 


of the sleek hypocrites of the town. To 
properly elucidate this will require the 
services of nineteen actors, an elephant, 
and enough realistic scenery to equip five 
acts. 

Miss Lillian Russell will again cast her 
fortunes with the legitimate stage and 
under this management in Mr. 
Day’s play, “The Widow’s 
Might.” It is a story of Wall Street life, 
concerned with the loyalty of three mem 
bers of a brokerage firm for the widow 
of their dead partner. She resists their 
good offices for a time under a misap- 
prehension, thereby bringing the firm to 
the brink of ruin. But at the climax of 
the play, a scene showing the New York 
Stock Exchange on the morning of a 
panic, she sees her mistake and comes to 


appear 
Edmund 


their rescue. 
Another production by Klaw & Er 
langer, on which emphasis is laid, will 
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Miss Mary Ryan 
She will also appear in “ The Fortune Hunter” 
be “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” said 
to be a comedy of delicate and homely 
sentiment, made from a series of New 
England tales by Miss Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Miss Charlotte ‘Thompson. 
Little Lorraine Frost, an unusually tal- 
ented child actress, will probably appear 
in the role of Rebecca. 

A third dramatization on the Klaw & 
Erlanger list is a version of Miss Mildred 
Howell’s novel, ““The Inner Shrine,” the 
authorship of which will be a surprise 
to many readers and the cast for which 
has not will not be 
acted until about January 1. 

It is good news that Mr. Guy Stand- 
ing and ?‘r. Theodore Roberts will re- 
main together another year under Klaw 
& Erlanger’s direction. They will appear 
respectively as Lieutenant Meade and the 
father in a dramatization of Mr. Rex 
Beach’s novel, ‘“The Barrier,” which will 
be first acted in September. 

No list of theatrical projects is com- 


been selected as it 


plete nowadays unless it includes a po- 
litical play. So it is not surprising that 
Klaw & Erlanger are planning to pro- 


duce in November Miss Gertrude An- 
drews’ drama, “Through a Window,” for 
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the leading role of which they have se- 
lected Miss Lillian Albertson. The char- 
acter, Filipe Costello, is the daughter of 
a gangster in the political ring of San 
Francisco and the circumstances in which 


she is placed are designed to show the 
penalty which women, by reason of their 
economic dependence, pay for the polit- 
ical dishonesty of the other sex. 

The Klaw & Erlanger musical com- 
edies will be led by an elaborate extrav- 
aganza, with music by Victor Herbert 
and libretto by Mr. Harry B. Smith, 
which is designed asa setting for Miss 
Adeline Genée, the noted dancer. 

Mr. William A. Brady intends to be 
no laggard among the producing man 
agers during the coming months. Sir 


Beerbohm ‘Tree and the entire organiza- 
tion of that newly knighted English ac- 
tor will appear under his management in 
some of the recent productions made at 
His Majesty’s Theatre in London. 

Of all Mr. Brady’s home projects, his 
talented wife, Miss Grace George, oc- 
cupies the place of first importance. She 
will continue a few months in “A Wom- 
an’s Way” and then will appear as Lady 
Teasle in a revival of ‘““The School For 
Scandal” which, Mr. Brady predicts, will 
be his finest exploit as a producer. 

(he real work which Mr. Brady is 
performing for a finer appreciation of the 
drama in this country is the encourage- 
ment he is giving Shakespearean plays 
by his successful management of Mr. 
Robert Mantell. That estimable actor 
will continue in his ample repertoire 
until next April, when he will sail from 
San Francisco on a professional tour 
which, practical] 


the world. 


y, will lead him around 


The first of Mr. Brady’s new plays 
to come to view in New York will be 
“The Dollar Mark,” a comedy by Mr. 
(George Broadhurst, which will be acted 
about August 15. An attempt has been 
made in its story to uncover the moral 
of the accumulation and dissipation of 
great fortunes in this country. Mr. Cuy- 
ler Hastings and Mr. Robert Warwick 
ave been retained for the leading char- 


} 


acters, 


i I'wo other plays to be acted before 


the snow flies are Mr. Rupert Hughes’ 
comedy, “My Boy,” recently tried out in 
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le results 
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its 


established its composer, 


Eysler, on tl 
his popularity in thi untry will be for 
the future lecide. The librettist 
Mr. Leo Stein, who will be remembered 
as the author of “The Merry Widow.” 
Mr. Oliver Herford was given the task 
of adapting “The Love Cure” into Eng 
lish, and for leading character Mr. 
Savage will import Miss Annie Dirkens, 
the popular singing co 
mediennes Vienna Mr. 
Charles J. ember of the 
Weber & has been en 


gaged for 


ie Austrian stage, 


Ss Cl 


+ ; 
LO S 


1¢ 


its 


one of most 
of the stage. 


Ross, long a n 


Fields ( 


ynne of the other roles. 


ompany 
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Into Mr. Savage’s net has also fallen 
“Madame X,” a drama by M. Alexandre 
which Mme. Jane Hading 
recently carried to great success on the 


Bisson, has 


Parisian stage. Bisson’s reputation in t 
eretof rested entirely 
l author 


aa 
1s 


country has, | re, 
upon his farcical plays. He is the 

of the originals of ‘““The Nominee,” “Mr. 
Wilkinson’s Widows,” “Settled Out Of 
Court,” “The Masked Ball,” and kindred 


plays produced by Mr. Charles Frohman, 


Ss 


but his newest work is in an emotional 


climax of 


vein. The court scene 
hrilling in 


“Madame X”’ to be t 
its study of intense passion. Miss Dor 
othy Donnelly will impersonate in this 
country in the autumn the title character 
which, in Paris, fell to Mme. Hading 
while William Elliott will act the chief 
male part. 
other plays which Mr. 

intends to launch during the winter are 
“Lori Pollinger”’ and “Glueck bei 
Frauen.” The first is by Mr. Franz von 
Schoenthau, author of “A Night Off,” 
“The Raiiroad of Love,” and other suc- 
cessful farces of the 1 Mr. Augustin 
Daly’s career ; thesecond is by Mr. Alex- 


is said 


Two Savage 


ite 


8 
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Mr. Fritz Williams and his wife, Miss Katharine Florence 


hey will appear in 


ander Engel and Mr. Julius Horst, who 
devised the originals of ‘‘Girls’” and 
“The Blue Mouse.” 

Mr. Gustav Luders is at work on a 
new musical comedy which Mr. Savage 
hopes will be ready for production dur 
ing the winter. He is also holding in 
reserve two or three German comedies 
which he picked up abroad. 

he Shuberts and their allied theat- 
rical interests are preparing to ride two 
horses in the arena of the new dramatic 
season. The desertion of Mr. Belasco and 
Mrs. Fiske last spring to the camp of 
their ancient enemy, the Theatrical Syn- 
dicate, has thrown the younger of the 
two great warring factions on the de- 
fensive and caused it to be the sponsor 
of the policy of the “Open Door.” Of 
it Mr. Lee Shubert says: 

“If the ‘Open Door’ is accomplished 
it will be an advantage not only to the 
theatrical producer but also to the the- 
atregoer on account of the new element 
of competition it will introduce. The 
natural rules of selection and the survival 
of the fittest will govern the booking of 
plays, and theatres throughout the coun- 


“ Paid In Full 


try will not be obliged to present what- 


ever plays may be sent them, whether 


good or bad.” 

Meanwhile, the Shuberts will be active, 
not only as manipulators of theatrical 
real estate but also as producers of native 
dramas and importers of foreign suc- 
cesses. Their activities will extend over 
the coming ten months. 

Three of their offerings will be sup- 
plied by the indefatigable Mr. Clyde 
Fitch. The first of these to see the light 
will be “The City,” a comedy of New 
York life for which Mr. Walter Hamp 
den, the Curate in “The Servant In The 
House,” has been chosen for the leading 
character. Hard on its heels will follow 
“The Manicure Girl,” in Mr. Fitch’s 
light vein, in which Miss Zelda Sears, 
one of the old “Girls” will have 
the title réle. The other Fitch play will 
be “A Modern Marriage,” an adaptation 
from the German. 

A project which should reflect credit 
upon the Shubert interests will be the 
tour during the early winter of Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson and Miss Gertrude 
Elliott in “The Passing of the Third 


cast, 
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Door Back,” a drama which has already 
had a career in London. Since Mr. 
Robertson is the finest AZam/et on the 

temporary stage, he should not be 
allowed to escape without giving a 
few performances of that tragedy. 

Other foreign plays which will form 
a part of this firm’s projects will include 
“The Mouse Trap,” by Mr. J. Hartley 
Manners, adapter of “The House Next 
Door;” “The Europeans,” a comedy by 
Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk ; ‘“The Lucky 
Fool” and “The Protegé’’—all derived 
from successful German originals—and 
“The Sacrifice,” a strong play from a 
French source. Miss Annie Russell will 
act in “Husband,” a domestic comedy 
by Mr. John Corbin, and suitable dramas 
will be sought for three new stellar a 
quisitions of the Shuberts—Mme. Mari 
etta Olly, Mme. Bertha Kalich, and Miss 
Florence Roberts. 

Musical productions will continue to 

nopolize a generous share of this 
firm’s attention. One of the most in 


teresting among these projects will be 
‘The Paradise of Mohammed,” with 
music by Planqguette, the « 
“The Chimes of Normandy,” and li 


mposer of 
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bretto adapted from the French original 
of M. Henri Blondeau by Messrs. Harry 
B. and Robert Smith. Of native origin 
will be ‘“The Glassblowers,”’ both score 
and libretto of which have been written 
bv Mr. John Philip Sousa 

Among new English musical comedies 
to be introduced are ‘“Vhe Belle of Brit 
tany,” “The King of Cadonia,” “A Per 
sian Princess,” and “The Prima Baller 
ina.””’ Now that Viennese operetta has 
sprung into fashion the Shuberts will 
respond with “The Love Waltz,” “Mme. 
Proubadour,” and “Cousin Bobby.” 

Those alert managers, Wagenhals & 
Kemper, will reproduce Miss Marion 
Fairfax’s modern comedy, “The Builder,” 





which was tested two vears ago and then 
laid aside. The piece will probably enter 
the Astor Theatre during October. 

At the neighboring playhouse, the 
Gaiety, Mr. J. Hartley Manners’ ex- 
ceedingly clever comedy, ‘“The House 
Next Door,” recently described in TH 
Rep Book MAGAZINE, promises to run 
all season with Mr. J. E. Dodson in the 
character of Sir John Cotswold, unless 
it is crowded out by other productions by 
the firm of Cohan & Harris. 
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